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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Frinay, Apri, 4. 


THE RITUAL OF THE RUBRIC. 
Sir B. Hatt asked Lord J. Russell whether, during the last six weeks, he had 
had any communications with the archbishops and bishops of the Established 
Church in reference to the continuance of certain forms introduced into our 


churches by different clergymen, and against which certain of the bishops have | 


charged their clergy ; and whether it is the intention of the archbishops and 
bishops to take any effectual steps for the purpose of suppressing such practices, 
which the Bishop of London, in a recent charge, has denounced as histrionic 
performances ? 

Sir R. H. Inexts protested against making that House the arena for such 
theological discussions as these questions would force upon it. He moved that 
the House, at its rising, should adjourn until Monday next, in order that hon. 
members, without being out of order, might express their opinion upon the 
subject. 

Sir B. Haut said that public opinion had been pronounced against Puseyite 
practices in the Church, and yet no steps had been taken by the right rev. pre- 
lates of the Church to put an end to such practices. 

Lord J. Russet was sorry that this case should have been brought before the 
House by his hon. friend. He had spoken to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
with respect to the practices complained of, and since then he had had no com- 
munication from his Grace. An address to the Crown had been recently pre- 


sented by the bishops, praying that these Puseyite practices might be abolished, | 


and an answer had been returned stating that her Majesty disapproved of 
any practices in the Church not in conformity with the law; and he had no 
doubt that the Archbishop would act upon that letter, and he would not 
therefore at present interfere further on the subject. He deprecated bringing 
such subjects at all under the consideration of the House of Commons. 

It was then agreed that the House, at its rising, should adjourn until Mon- 


day next. 
THE AMENDED BUDGET. 

The House having gone into Committee of Ways and Means, 

The CHancettor of the ExcHEQuER proceeded to state his amended financial 
scheme. He observed, that time having been afforded him to reconsider the pro- 
posals he had made to the House, he had had the advantage of hearing the course 
of financial policy which Lord Stanley was prepared to pursue. The two pro- 
posals were before the country, which could decide which was more conducive 
to the welfare of this great empire. He admitted that his proposals had not 
created general satisfaction, but he had been surprised at the manner in which 
they had been received in some quarters. 
had been tor a remission of taxation to which he felt it impossible to accede con- 
sistently with the maintenance of public credit, and the establishments which 
Were nec2ssary for the welfare of the country. The all-pervading objection to 
his proposals was, that he had thought it necessary to retain some margin of the 
surplus to meet sudden emergencies—a policy the wisdom of which had been 
verified by experience—and to maintain the public credit, the only available 
sinking fund being at present a surplus of revenue. Mr. Hume had suggested 
the conversivn of the debt into terminable annuities ; but there was no essential 
difference between terminable annuities and permanent annuities accom- 
panied by a sinking fund for their extinction. Were the 
of the country such as to justify a complaint of the pressure of taxation ? 
believed the very reverse. Whatever the amount might be which the changes 
in our commercial policy had put into the pockets of the people, to that extent 
the community had become richer, and it was demonstrable that the 
pressure of taxution must be infinitely less than it was ten years ago. He 
had seen no reason to vary the estimates he had given of the probable income 


and the probib'e expenditure for the ensuing year, which showed a probable | 


surplus of 1.892,900/. He had been told, that, with this surplus, he ought to have 
done something which would have produced an effect upon the country; but he 
had considered what were the taxes which were most objectionable. One large 
duty he was blamed for not dealing with—namely, 
but this, though a high, was not a protecting duty; 
the malt duty competed with the tea duty, he thought there were other taxes 
which had a prior claim; and, if large items were selected, a remission 
of minor duties must be postponed. The principle of his Budget, and of 
all his financial proposals, was to do that which was most beneficial to the mass 
of the people—to the many, and not the few. The Legislature had cheapened 
food and clothes; there remained another source of comfort to those classes— 
their dwellings. 


sanitary condition by affording them air and light. Observing that he was un- 
willing to force the relief in respect to pauper lunatics, and the reduction of the 
duty on seed:, upon those who were indisposed to receive them, Sir Charles 
justified the other reductions of duty he had proposed, on coffee and timber, on 
the ground that they were in accordance with the enlightened legislation which 
had been approved by the House and the country. A loud demand, he said, had 
been made for the unconditional repeal of the window duty, amounting to 
1,856,0002 . and if he assented to it he should leave himself a margin of only 
40,0002. to meet any demand for the Kaffir war, and he must disregard other 
claims of far more pressing importance to the community. It was not the 
amount of the tax, but the mode in which it was levied, that rendered it so ob- 
noxious, and he had thought that if he substituted a tax on the value of houses 
he should obviate this objection, and meet all demands founded upon sanitary 
considerations. His proposal would likewise afford a material relief, since no 
person would haveto pay more than two-thirds of what he paid before. He ad- 
mitted that the principle of uniformity, the same duty being charged upon old 
houses and new, was the most just, thouch it would not afford equal relief; he, 


therefure, now proposed, exclnding all reference to the number of windows, | 


to charge a uniform duty of 9d. in the pound of annual value upon dwelling- 
houses, and 6d. upon shops, victuallers’ houses, and houses used in 
the occupation of land, whether old or new, exempting houses under 20/. The 
result wuuld be this:—He got rid of all reference to windows, he reduced the 
number of houses paying the tax from 500,000 to 400,000, he gave a benefit to 
shops and other tenements, and he relieved a large number of houses from tax- 
ation altogether. The loss of revenue would be 1,136,000/., which, added to the 
other reductions, amounting to 400,000/,, made an aggregate loss of 1,536,000/., 
leaving a permanent margin of 356,000/. surplus for the ensuing year. In the 
present year half the window duty would be receivable—namely, 568,000/.— 
making a total of 924,000/. These were the proposals he now made to the House, 
if it assented to the renewal of the income-tax for a time to be limited. Mr. 


Herries, he remarked, had given notice of a proposition to renew only such a | 


part of thé tax as would suffice to provide for the expenditure and maintain 
public credit, which was the first step in Lord Stanley’s policy, and which he 
(Sir C. Wood) thought wrong. He admitted that the tax was, in the first in- 
stance, impo-ed for temporary purposes and to meet an existing deficiency of 
revenue, but in 1845 it-was renewed for different objects—to improve our 
financial legislation, repeal impolitic restrictions, and to remove duties which 
checked the development of the national industry. That experiment had been 
toa certain extent successful; but its perfect success depended upon the con- 
tinuance of this tax; and he believed we might confidently look to an aug- 
mentation of the revenue, by the elasticity of trade, which would permit the re- 
peal or the reduction of the income-tax. 
Sheer the resolution respecting the income-tax, resumed his seat amidst loud 
cheers. 

The CuargMan read the resolution, as follows :—‘* That, towards raising the 


supply granted to her Majesty, the respective duties in Great Britain on profits | 


arising from property, professions, trades, and offices, and the stamp duties in 
Ireland granted by two acts passed in the sixth year of her present Majesty, and 


which have been continued and amended by several subsequent acts, shall be | 


further continued for a time to be limited.” 
Mr. Herkies complained that Sir C. Wood had departed from the under- 
standing of the preceding night, that his proposition should be reserved for dis- 


cussion on Monday ; and he contended that his Budget was an announcement to | 


the country that the income-tax was to be perpetual. 
After a short discussion, in which Lord R. Grosvenor, Mr. Hume, and other 
hon. gentlemen took part, 


Mr. T. Bartne said that he should fear for the national fundholder if he had | 


no better security than direct taxation, which in time of distress would be 
thrown off. ‘he Treasury would retain an ample surplus in order to meet exi- 
gences ; but the present Government were weak, and sacrificed the principles 
they recoznized to pressure from without. 

Lord J. Russexx said, Sir C. Wood had calculated upon a surplus of 900,000/. 
at present, and 350,000/. in future; but, besides this, a reduction of duties gave 
an impn se to the revenue, which became thereby more productive. Mr. Baring 
had indulged in invective against the Government, forgetting that the Admi- 
nistration under which he acted in 1845 had a surplus of only 90.0007. 

Mr. Disaazvi charged the speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
holding oat a delusive prospect of our finances, and complained of his with- 
drawing the smail relief he had in his former plan proposed for the agricultural 
interest, and of bringing forward a financial scheme in which not the 
slightest relief was afforded to the acknowledged sufferings of the owners and 
occupiers of land. 

Lord Exsxineton spoke in commendation of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s most able and most conrageous speech. 

Mr. Frewen described the distress of the landed interest. 

Mr. Wawn objected to the mode in which the timber duty was proposed to 
be dealt with. 

Mr. LasoucHEse defended this part of the Budget, and observed, that, whilst 
only 10,000 tons of foreign shipping had been registered in England, in London 
alone more than 10,000 tons of iron steamers had been built on foreign account 
during the past year. 

Colonel SistHorr opposed the renewal of the Income-tax. 

Colonel Tuompson and Mr. Atcock spoke generally in favour of the new 
financial plan. 

Mr. Hopson denied that the ship-building interest was prospering, and claimed 
the repeal uf the whole duty on timber. 

Mr. Heyworrs advocated direct taxation, which would equalise the burdens 
upon rich and poor. 


Ss Uy p> ! FY ay wpe was then agreed to, and reported to the House. 


s of Parliament Abbreviation Act Repeal Bill was committed. 


=7~—7* Adjoucned at a quarter past twelve. 


The main demand made upon him | 


circumstances | 
He | 


the duty upon tea; | 
and besides that | 


For their sakes he had last year repealed the duty on bricks, | 
and he now proposed to reduce the duty on foreign timber, and to improve their | 


(The right hon. gentleman, after | 








{(SuppLeMENT. 





| CHURCH BUILDING ACT. 
| The Earl of CaRuisLe brought in a bill to amend the Church Building Act 
| which was read a first time and ordered to be read a second. 


| PARISH SERVANTS AND APPRENTICES. 
The Earl of CaRrtiste moved the second reading of the Servants and Appren- 


tices Bill. In doing so he reminded their Lordships of the recent cases of Sloane 
and Bird, and stated that the measure had been devised to provide against their 
recurrence. The bill made it compulsory upon poor-law guardians to visit parish 
servants and apprentices four times a year, and also to institute prosecutions for 
infringement of its provisions. It proposed to punish ill-treatment and criminal 
neglect of such servants and apprentices with a maximum of three years’ im- 
prisonment and hard labour if requisite ; it also proposed to confer on guardians 
of the poor the power of removing children or servants subjected to neglect or 
ill-treatment. 

Lord RepespaLe did not object to the principle of the bill ; but he believed 
that masters and employers would be dissatisfied with the constant visitation on 
| the part of the guardians of the poor to which it proposed to subject them; and 

that they would therefore seek their servants and apprentices anywhere but in 
the union workhouse. 

The Earl of CartisLe would willingly adopt in committee any suggestion that 
would tend to better the bill; but he should, he confessed, be very loth to give 
up the power of inspection. 

The bill was then read a second time, and ordered to be committed. 


MUTINY BILLS. 
On the motion of the Duke of WELLINGTON, the Mutiny Bill and the Marine 
Mutiny Bill were severally read a second time, and ordered to be committed. 


CITY OF LONDON CORPORATION REFORM. 

Lord Brovenam presented a petition, numerously signed, from the ward of Far- 
| ringdon Without. The petitioners represented that the City of London had been 
| excepted from the operation of the Municipal Act, and that no reform had since 
| been proposed in that corporation, although the petitioners alleged that it re- 
| quired reform as much as any other corporation in the country. He (Lord 
| Brougham) thought the petitioners had understated their case when they said 
| that the corporation of London required reform ‘as much” as any other corpo- 
| ration dealt with by the Municipal Act. These were certainly not the words he 
should have used in speaking of that corporation. The petitioners, however, said 
that the corporation had remained unreformed up to the present time, although 
they had expected that some measure of reform would have originated with the 
corporation itself. The persons enjoying the municipal franchise had dwindled 
to a number hardly greater than that of the municipal constituency of a fourth- 
rate city. The petitioners prayed that the basis of the franchise might be ex- 

ended, and generally for reform in the corporation.—Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay. 
NEW WRIT. 
In the House ef Commons, on the motion of Mr. HayTeR, anew writ was ordered 
for the Leith Burghs, in the room of Mr. Rutherford, who has accepted the office of 
one of the Judges of the Court of Session. 


ST. ALBANS ELECTION COMMITTEE. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms appeared at the Bar, and informed the House that he 
had on Saturday received into his custody the body «f William Lynes, charged 
with prevarication before the committee on the St. Albans election. He had since 
then received a writ of habeas corpus, returnable at three o’clock that day; but 
he had made no return to the writ, deeming it advisable to consult the House be- 
fore replying to it. 

Mr. E.ttce brought up the report of the committee on the St. Albans elec- 
tion, stating that the committee had directed that William Lynes should be 
committed for prevarication. He had, however, answered the questions asked 
of him, and he therefore moved that he be discharged from custody. 

The motion for the discharge of Lynes was then agreed to. 

Mr. Ettice then stated that George Seeley Waggett had avoided every at- 
tempt to be served with notiee to attend before the committee, and that two 
other persons had supplied him with money to enable him to do so. He had, 
therefore, to apply for warrants against George Seeley Waggett, Henry Edwards, 
and John Hayward, for breach of privilege. 

Sir G. Grey suggested that the report should be printed, and taken into con- 
sideration to-morrow. 

Mr. Greene said the fact of giving money to keep away witnesses from giving 
evidence before a committee was so manifestly a breach of privilege, that delay 
was unnecessary. 

After some observations from Sir B. Hall and Mr. H. Adair, Mr. SoTHERON 
moved that the parties so keeping witnesses away were guilty of a breach of 
privilege. 

Sir G. CLERK seconded the motion. 

Lord J. Russewt said there could be no doubt about the fact that such parties 
were guilty of a breach of privilege. 

Sir R. Ineurs said they were not only guilty ofa breach of privilege, but also 
of a breach of the law of the land. 

The motion of Mr. Sotheron was then agreed to, and orders were issued for 
their apprehension. 

Sir G. Grey then moved that in the case of William Lynes, the Sergeant-at- 
arms should make a return to the writ of habeas corpus, and append to the 
writ a copy of the warrant under which he had been apprehended.—Agreed to. 


THE WINDOW DUTY. 
Lord Duncan postponed sine die his motion for the repeal of the window-tax, 
which stood for to-morrow, in consequence of the alteration in the Budget of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


THE WOODS AND FORESTS. 

Lord Duncan asked the First Commissioner of Woods, Forests, &c., whether 
it was the intention of the Government, during the course of the present ses- 
sion, to bring in a bill to make better provision for the management of the 
woods, forests, and land revenues of the Crown, and for the direction of pubtic 
works and buildings ; andif so, at what period of the session it was likely the 
bill would be introduced ? 

Lord J. RussEiu said it was the intention of the Government to bring in 
a bill upon the subject as soon as the state of the public business would 
permit. 

In reply to a question from Sir J. DcKE, 

The CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer said that warehouses and other buildings 
not inhabited would be exempt from the new house duty. 


MANAGEMENT OF CHURCH LANDS. 

Mr. E. Denison wished to know whether a bill had been prepared with re- 
gard to the management of church lands, and when it would be laid on the table 
of the House ? 

Sir G. Grey said a bill had been prepared by the commission which had 
been appointed; but it had subsequently undergone considerable alteration. 
However, it was now in a state to be presented to the House, and he believed it 
would be presented before Easter. 


THE INCOME-TAX. 

Upon the question that the report of the Committee of Ways and Means on 
the following resolution be received :—‘‘ That, towards raising the supply granted 
to her Majesty, the respective duties in Great Britain on profits arising from 
property, professions, trades, and offices, and the stamp duties in Ireland, 
granted by two acts passed in the sixth year of her present Majesty, and which 
have been continued and amended by several subsequent acts, shall be further 
| continued for a time to be limited,” 

Mr. HeRnries rose to move, by way of amendment, ‘“ That it is the opinion of 
this House, that ‘the progressive duties in Great Britain on profits arising from 
property, professions, trades, and offices, and the stamp duties in Ireland, 
| granted by two acts passed in the sixth year of her present Majesty, 
| and which have been continued and amended by several subsequent acts,’ 
were granted for limited periods, and to meet temporary exigences 
that it is highly expedient to adhere to the declared intentions of Parlia- 
ment when these duties were granted and continued; and, in order to 
secure their speediest practicable cessation, to limit the renewal of any 
portion of them to such an amount as may be sufficient, in the existing state of 
| the public revenue, to provide for the expenditure sanctioned by Parliament, and 

for the due maintenance of public credit.” The righthon. gentleman proceeded to 
| say that he had observed with the greatest satisfaction the announcement in the 

public papers that the revenue for the quarter just ended had exceeded the ex- 
pectations of the Chancellor of the Exchequer as expressed when he last ad- 
dressed the House. Mr. Herries rejoiced at the circumstance as an indication of 
the prosperous state of the country. It added weight to the course which he 
was about to recommend the House to adopt. It was the prosperous state of the 
country which afforded the House the means of doing an act of justice to the public. 

He would not argue his proposition as a question of free-trade or protection. 

It had nothing to do with either. In one sense it was @ question 

of pure economy, but involving points of good faith and of sound policy. 

He would exclude from his own share in the discussion, at least, all inquiry into 
| details. He would not involve himself with the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 

a controversy of figures ; and, in order the more effectually to accomplish this 

end, he would accept as perfectly correct all the statements that had been made 
| by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, his estimates as to expenditure, and his 

conclusion as to the surplus, with this one difference, that, encouraged by the 
announcement to which he had just referred, he would venture to put the sur- 
| plus of the current year, not at 1,890,000/. with the Ch llor of the E q 
| in his last statement, but rather at 2,200,000/. or 2,300,000/. (Hear.) He would 
premise, that, in the observations he was about to make, he assumed 
that the property and income-tax which the House was invited to 
continue, as he understood it, for three years, was the property and 
income-tax with which the House had been acquainted since 1842. He as- 
sumed this, because he was perfectly sure that, had there been any intention of 
proposing an amended or altered tax, the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
| have made such a proposition a part of his statement to the House. (Hear, 
| hear.) In any other case, he should accuse the right hon. gentleman of that 

which was most improbable to him—a want of frankness in dealing with the 
| House. He assumed, then, that the property and income-tax with which he 
| had to deal was that tax with which the country had been acquainted since 1842. 
| (“* Hear, hear,” from the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) He was glad to have 
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this information from the right hon. baronet, that the income-tax, with all 
that was objected to in it, was the tax with which the House had now 
to deal. In order that he might make his arrangements as clear as pos- 
sible, and put them in the most compact practicable shape, he would briefly 
review the history of the existing property and income-tax, in order to show that 
the present was, in point of fact, the fir.t legitimate occasion which the House 
had had, since the imposition of the tax, of really considering the question 
whether or not it was to be adopted as a permanent tax. The original com- 
mencement, the necessity of this tax, was in the maladministration of the 
finances during the five or six years preceding the fall of the Whig Ministry in 
1840; but for that maladministration, there never could, or would, have been 
an income-tax. During that period there had been this extraordinary picture 
of financial government exhibited to the country :—There was an almost yearly 
increase of expenditure ; there was a very large reduction of taxation ; towards 
the end of the period an eifort was made to repair the losses,created by the aban- 
donment of taxes; but, upon the whole, taxes to the extent of three millions 
some hundreds of thousands of pounds had been abandoned ; while, on the other 
hand, there wasan increase of expenditure to an almost equal amount. The result 
of all this was, that the finances of the country were handed over toabler hands. 
Sir R. Peel, on accepting office, found himself under the necessity of repairing the 
mischief which had been occasioned by the mismanagement of the Whigs, of 
remedying deficiencies which amounted, in the aggregate, to not less than 
10,000,0007. ; and for this purpose he, with great wisdom, great sagacity, proposed 
a property and income tax, and the House bad no alternative but to adopt the 
proposition. Sir R. Peel accompanied that proposition with plans for the future 
improvement of the revenue, for freeing commerce from unnecessary restrictions, 
for taking off duties which pressed on the springs of trade ; and he was perfectly 
wise in thus developing that policy which he had before pursued for freeing 
commerce and trade from restrictions, always with a due regard to existing in- 
terests. (Protectionist cheers.) Sir R. Peel, then, proposed the income-tax as a 
temporary measure—a special measure, to meet a special emergency. He then 
stated that a period of less than five years would not, he believed, answer the 
purpose he had in view ; but he said he would take the tax for 
three years only, in the hope that perhaps three years might be 
found sufficient; trusting, that, if at the end of that shorter period it 
should be necessary to take the extended term he had originally intimated, 
Parliament would not oppose his doing so. In 1845, Sir R. Peel came down to 
the House, and stating that the three years had not been found sufficient, applied 
for the extension of time which he had on the former occasion intimated as pos- 
sibly to be required for the great object in view. The House assented, though 
not without considerable opposition, especially from gentlemen who now sat on 
the Treasury benches. (Hear, hear.) Thus far there had been no breach of faith 
on the part of the Government of the country towards the House or the country, 
as to the duration of the tax. In 1848 there ocenrred another extension of this 
tax. But 1848 was a year of such peculiar character that those who proposed 
the renewal of the tax then were justitied in seeking that prolongation on ac- 
count of the great distress which then prevailed, a distress sufficiently oppressive 
and diffused to create an emergency, the force of which no one could deny. In 
1848, however, not content with seeking the prolongation of the tax, the noble 
Lord opposite, with some levity, proposed also its augmentation to five per cent. 
That augmentation the House at once and peremptorily refused, and the Govern- 
ment found means to do without it. This brought him to that period to which the ex- 
tension of the tax was on that occasion limited. Before he stated his reasons for ask- 
ing the House not to accede to the proposition be‘ore it, he would take the liberty of 
reading some brief extracts from the speeches of persons of great weight and au- 
thority, now supporting an income-tax as Ministers, who, in 1845, resisted in 
opposition the extension of the tax. (Hear, hear.) He did not desire to quote 
these speeches merely as argumentaad homines, but as containing in them- 
selves sound, true judgment, on the subject. It would not be necessary for him 
to read—for those would be in the recollection of the House— the terms in which 
Sir R. Peel first introduced the income-tax, nor those in which he proposed its 
extension, when he expressed the hope that means would be taken, by aug- 
menting the revenne, to effect the cessation of the tax. Sir R. Peel did not, 
when he made that proposition, receive unqualified support. Those who now 
sat on the Treasury benches, being at that time in opposition, expressed them- 
selves very strongly upon the subject, not so much upon the renewal of the tax, 
because that rested upon obvious grounds, but upon the character ef the tax. 
They agreed to the renewal, but they accompanied their acquiescence with such 
expressions of opinion as should induce them to hesitate before, in the present 
circumstances of the country, they proposed its reimposition. The witnesses he 
should evoke upon this occasion were Lord J. Russell, Mr. Labouchere, Lord 
Howick, Sir F. Baring, and last, not least, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
C. Wood. The words used by the First Minister of the Crown, when speaking 
upon this solemn question in 1842, were deserving of all attention. The noble 
Lord said— 

The evil of a tax such as the income-tax was not confined to the sum drawn from the com- 
munity ; the great objection to it was that which was universally felt and state!, and that 
was a better argument against it than the most refined that could be used in that house—viz. 
its inquisiterial character. 

(Hear, hear.) And the noble Lord went on to say— 

But the strongest objection of all was, that it had always been considered everywhere as a 
tax to be resorted to only as a last resource. 

In 1845 the no»le Lord’s opinion was not at all changed, except that, if any- 
thing, it was rather stronger. The noble Lord then said— 

I have always been accustomed to consider the income-tax as necessary, indeed in times 
of great emergency, as in a war of an arduous and costly nature, but at the same time it is a 
tax subject to some of the gravest objections that could be urged against any tux. I have al- 
ways been of opinion that inequality, vexation, and fraud were inherent in it. 

In 1848 the noble Lord asked for the continuance of that tax in the midst of 
the great distress which had prevailed so extensively throughout the country; 
and he said modestly that he did not think he was asking too much when he 
proposed a temporary increase and a continuance of the present direct tax, in 
the face of circumstances of almost unparalleled difficuity which had occurred 
in the previous year. That was the only ground the noble Lord could give for 
the renewal of that tax, and it was a period of unparalleled distress. But such 
was not the case now. (Hear, hear.) Then the right hon. gentieman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, whose judgment in matters of this kind was natu- 
rally looked to with great respect, was one of the most strenuous opponents of 
this tax on account of its character. The right hon. gentleman said 

God forbid that under the present circumstances the financial difficulties of the country 

shou'd appear such as to require that House to adopt such an extreme measure. I would re- 
Sort to almost all other means before I adopted a scheme of taxation which was alien to the 
habits of the people of this country, which must b» carried into execution in an inquisitorial 
manner, and therefore which must be attended with vexatious proceedings, infinite!y more 
annoying than the amount taken from their pockets. 
He hoped the right hon. gentleman continued of the same mind; but present 
circumstanceswere different indeed from those under which he uttered those sen- 
timents. We were now prosperous—we had a surplus—we were not under the 
pressure of such difficulties as Sir R. Peel laboured under ; and surely all those ar- 
guments would apply with tenfold force at the present time. (Hear.) A noble Lord 
now in the other House, whose opinion must have weight with a Cabin-t of which 
he was so distinguished a member, also took an opportunity, upon two occasions, of 
expressing his opinion of the character of this tax. In 1842 the then Lord Howick 
said:— 

I think that upon every principle of justice, and of good policy, we ought to resist the impo- 
sition of any new burdens, and more especially that of a tax in its very nature so exceedingly 
odious as that proposed to us. 

And again he said :— 

We are told taxation ought to be equal: can anything be more monstrously unequal than the 

tax recommended to us ? 
That was the same tax that the House was now called upon tocontinue. In 
1845 the noble Lord expressed similar sentiments. The First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had always been a consistent and strenuous opponent of this tax; and 
speaking of it in 1842 he said, that he felt the gravest objections to it, and 
that if he stood alone he would record his dissent from it. (Hear, hear.) 
He (Mr. Herries) did hope, notwithstanding that right hon. gentleman’s change 
in position, looking to the honesty and integrity with which he had always 
conducted himself in that house, that he might safely challenge his vote upon 
this occasion. (Hear, hear.) He would not read the opinion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, because he had referred to it on Friday last, but he put it 
fearlessly to the noble Lord as the head of the Government, and he hoped that he 
would receive a distinct answer, how he could, with his recorded opinion 
of this tax, in times of no emergency, but with such a surplus in the Treasury, 
ask the House to continue this same unequal, vexatious, and fraudulent income- 
tax ? Heasked, also, of those other right. hon. gentlemen whose opinions he had read 
whether they had changed their sentiments, and believed now that it was a tax in 
which there was not inherent vexation and fraud, because, if not, why did they 
prefer its continuance to acting with good faith and honesty to the nation by 
removing it? It was too true that it was a tax full of vexation, injustice, and 
fraud. The landlord who paid upon his supposed rental more than he received, 
felt it to be unjust. The tenant-farmer who was called upon to pay the income- 
tax, not upon his gains, but he might almost say upon his losses, felt it to be 
vexatious and unequal. The manufacturer, the merchant, and those engaged 
in trade who had an obnoxious inquisition imposed upon them, felt it to be ick- 
some, vexatious, and injurious; and the professional man who earned a mode- 
rate income by great exertions and great talent, who was unable to accumulate 
money, and whose all depended upon the precarious exercise of talents that he 
might be deprived of at any instant, felt it to be a monstrous injustice and ine- 
quality. (Hear.) Now what he (Mr. Herries) proposed was strictly consistent 
with that which the Chancellor of the Exchequer had put forward on a former 
night respecting the maintenance of the public credit, which depended, as the 
right hon. gentleman said, very much upon having a good surplus. At the 
same time, however, by yielding to pressure from without, the right hon. gen- 
tleman had conceded the means of obtaining that surplus, and reduced that 
which he said should support the public credit to a very insignificant sum in- 
deed, wholly inadequate to any such purpose. What he proposed in lieu of 
the continuance of that unjust, vexatious, and oppressive tax, was that they 
should express their determination, and act upon it at once, so far as they could 
with the means at their disposal, that the first debt which they had to discharge 
was the debt they owed the public of getting rid of the Income-tax as 
speedily as possible; and the words used in his amendment were, that 
the tax should be continued only in such proportion 2s might be necessary for 
the discharge of the public service, and for the due maintenance of the public 
credit. If he were to mix up the question of Free Trade with this for one 
moment, he should say that the Budget of the right hon. gentleman did not 
fulfil any of the purposes of Free Trade. It by no means proposed to reduce 
duties which pressed upon commerce, or to create cheapness; it only proposed 
to deal with a direct tax—the window-tax; and the right hon. gentleman had 
entirely failed to show, that, of the direct taxes that were competing for reduc- 
tion, the window-tax had any prior claim over the property-tax. (Hear, hear.) 
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Certainly, it was not merely on the ground of policy, but on the much higher 
ground of the obligation which the House had contracted with the country when 
it imposed the Income-tax, that, so soon as it had the power, it would remove 
that burden, that he proposed that amendment. If there were any value in 
good faith on the part of a Parliament—if there were any importance in 
securing the respect and confidence of the people by a faithful adherence to the 
declarations made in Parliament, then he said it was of the utmost importance 
that they should not allow that opportunity to pass (the first that had presented 
itself) of showing that they were prepared to fulfil their engagements. (Hear.) 
If they agreed to the proposal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it must be 
obvious to all the world, veyond the possibility of a doubt, that this odious, vex- 
atious, and fraudulent income-tax would remain a permanent tax upon the 
people of this country. He was well aware of the difficulty of materially alter- 
ing the tax, and he knew perfectly well that to adjust it with anything like 
equity to all the different classes of income to which it was applicable would be 
a work, he would not say of utter impossibility, but of infinite difficulty. 
As a temporary tax it was submitted to with all its imperfections ; 
and he asserted with perfect contidence, that, if that enlightened states- 
man, Sir Robert Peel, had entertained the belief when he imposed 
the tax that it could by any chance be made a permanent tax, he 
never would have proposed it in the shape in which it now stood. (Hear.) 
The only justification for having so proposed it was that it was temporary only, 
intended to meet a great emergency, and to enable him to carry out a policy 
which appeared then to be of infinite importance to the country. He knew, if 
the Government introduced a bill providing for any material alteration in the 
tax, that they would find the difficulties so great that the bill would be torn to 
pieces before it passed ; but, at the same time, the noble Lord must not solace 
himself with the belief, that, in its present shape, the bill would be allowed to 
pass as a matter of perfect indifference. He asked the Irish members what they 
thought must be ths consequence of passing this act for an indefinite period, 
and making the tax a permanent one? In such an event, he asked 
them if they did not themselves see the fairness and indispensable 
necessity of extending it to property of the same description in 
every part of the United Kingdom? (Hear, hear.) The Income- 
tax was a tax on property, and why property in Jreland should not be 
subjected to the same taxation as similar property in England was what no man 
had yet discovered. (ear. hear.) Sir R. Peel exempted Ireland on account of 
the peculiar condition of that country at the time, and he proposed other duties 
as an equivalent for it. Those duties being found inapplicable, however, were 
removed in the following session, but Ireland still remained free from the In- 
come-tax. He must frankly say, that, if it were intended to extend it now, with 
all its inequalities, frauds, and injustice, to Ireland, he shonld say ‘** No”; but 
for the same reason he said that he would not endure it in England. It 
must be altere! and amended, and then, if atall, it ought to be applied equally 
to all parts of the United Kingdom. (Hear, hear.) He turned to those friends of 
his who were the followers of the late Sir R. Peel, and he must say that he ex- 
pected from them, in respect to his memory, in consistency with his in- 
tentions, in fuldlment of his promises, in execution of his engagements, concur- 
rence in the measure which he now proposed to the House; for he believed that 
if that great man were now among them (and he spoke not without knowledge, 
having been consulted by Sir R. Peel upon this measure), he would have been 
the first to have supported, if not to have made the motion for, the abolition of a 
tax which he for temporary and special purposes alone had induced the House 
to grant. He was unwilling to insist upon that which appeared to be so perfectly 
clear and cogent as to admit hardly of enforcement, for there was really nothing 
in the case that could be urged on the other side to justify the imposition of that 
tax under circumstances of prosperity and a surplus revenue. He trusted that he 
should have the satisfaction before the night closed of finding that the House, 
more attentive to the calls of justice and honour than to any agitation which 
could be pressed upon the Government from without, would falfil the expecta- 
tions of the people, and commence the modification of a tax which in times like 
these ought never to exist. But he must state shortly what would be the effect 
of the resolution which he now proposed. It was to declare that no more of the 
property-tax should at any time be continued than might be necessary for pre- 
serving the establishments of the country and the due maintenance of the 
public credit. He supposed he might take the surplus at about 2,200,0002. 
(Dissent from the Cuancellor of the Exchequer.) The right hon. gentle- 
man shook his head. He had himself stated it at 1,900,0002, and the produce 
of the year had exceeded his expectations by 200,9002. or 300,0002. However, he 
would make a compromise, and would take 2,000,0007. as an undoubtedly fair 
surplus estimate fur the next year. The pr y-tax at present levied was at 
the rate of sevenpence in the pound upon all income. Now every penny of 
that produced abvut 780,0007., and he contended that there was room, therefore, 
with the present surplus, and having a due regard to the maintenance of the 
public credit, for a reduction of at least two-sevenths of the property-tax. If his 
proposition was accepted, therefore, the country would be relieved from property- 
tax to the amount of 1,560,000. The window-tax was an old tax, to which the 
people were pretty well accustomed, but still it was one which he would 
be glad to see reduced. The abolition of that tax had been recommended upen 
sanatory grounds, and he thought the case might easily be met by passing an 
act allowing all persons to open what new windows they pleased without being 
subjected to any additional duty. If such a boon were accompanied by the re- 
moval of 1,560,000/. of income-tax, it would, he was sure, give the utmost satis- 
faction to the country. The House had now to decide between the plan of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that which he (Mr. Herries) had submitted to 
them. The proposal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was the perpetuation of the 
income-tax with a] its defects. On the other hand, he (Mr. Herries) proposed that 
they should afford rel ef from direct taxtion by adiminution of the propetty-tax, in- 
stead of affording less relief by a remission of the window-tax. If the House 
assented to the resvlution of the Chancellorof the Exchequer the country was 
doomed to bear the income-tax for an indednite period; but, if they determined 
to adopt the more just, the more honest, as well as the more politic course 
which he (Mr. Herries) recommended, the income-tax was doomed to a speedy 
extinction. The country now awaited the decision of the Government and of 
the House on this question ; and he would ask the noble Lord how, consistently 
with his duty, at a period when there was no danger of foreign war or of inter- 
nal disaffection, with a surplas in hand which affordedthe means of materially 
reducing the property-tax, he could propose the continuance of an impost which 
had been so genera'ly and so justly stigmatised. (Cheers.) 

The question having been put, 

The CHANCELLOR of the Excueqver said this subject had, he conceived, been 
brought very fairly before the House by the right hon. gentleman, who on the 
present, as on former occasions, had made numerous references to previous 
debates, and to the opinions which he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) and 
other members of the Government had then expressed. He could assure the 
right hon. gentleman that he did not in the slightest degree deprecate the fullest 
reterence to //ansard, and to the record of his opinions to be found in that re- 
pertory of quotations. (A laugh.) All that he asked was that reference should 
not be made merely to a single sentence, but to the general tenour of what he 
had said. It was perfectly true, that in 1842 he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) opposed the imposition of the Income-tax. He then stated that that 
tax was liable to many objections to which it was still open, and he explained 
distinctly what were the grounds upon which he opposed the imposition 
of the tax. He stated that he thought the amount to produce which it 
was imposed was insufficient, and that the circumstances were not such as 
justified the adoption of the tax; and he further said that if the tax had been 
proposed, as had since been the case, to enable the Government to get rid of the 
great monopolies of sugar, timber, and corn, he wonld have supported its im- 
position. He was not aware that his conduct or his .otes since that period had 
been at all inconsistent with the declaration he then made. The tax was, in the 
first instance, imposed avowedly to answer a temporary purpose—to cover the 
deficiency in the revenue, and that temporary purpose was answered in 1845. 
The late Sir R. Peel, in proposing the continuance of the tax in 1845, said— 
** That temporary purpose has been answered. I should like now to repeal the 
income-tax. I do not ask you to renew the income-tax to meet the supplies of 
the year, but I ask you to try a great experiment in taxation.” A right hon, 
gentleman opposite (Sir J. Graham, we believe) seemed todoubt the accuracy 
of his (the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s) recoilecti n, and he hoped, therefore, 
that he might be allowed to read the language used by Sir R. Peel in 1845. 
That right hon. Baronet said— 

Such hes been the increase of revenue from permanent sources of income during the 
existence of the income-tax, that we might have avoided making this experiment; we might 
have provided for the supplies of the present year without making any application to Parlia- 
ment in respect t+ increased taxation; bat we propose to coutinue ‘he income-tax for a far- 
ther peried, mot for the purpose of providing supplies for the year, but distinctly for the pur- 
pose of enabling us te make this great «xperiment of reducing other t»xes; and, at the ex- 
piration of three years, it is my confident belief that that will bave again occurred which 
has now eceurred. and that it will be competent to Parliament then to dispense, as it might 
now, the income-tax. 

(Hear, hear.) He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) then asked his objection 
to the course which it was proposed to take; and what did he say of the income- 
tax? He said :— 

They were now told that this tax was imposed for the purpose of carrying through a 

great experiment in taxation. He did not object to continuing it on these grounds. 
He did net know, therefore, how he could be accused of inconsistency, for he 
had stated in the first instance that he was prepared to support the income-tax 
if it were imposed for a given purpose. How could he be accused of inconsist- 
ency, when, in 1845, he acqui din the imposition of the income-tax for the 
purpose of trying the great experiment of the reduction of other taxes? If it 
were necessary to justify his own condact and that of his colleagues, he (the 
Chancellur of the Exchequer) would ask permission to quote the language he 
used in 1848, and which he was prepared now to repeat, because he thought it 
was a perfect answer to the charge of inconsistency brought against him. In 
proposing the renewal of the income-tax in 1848, he said :— 

The grownd which I then (im 1842) stated of my was, that the income-tax was too 

we were to reerive from the of taxation which 








should be ready to vote for direct taxation, 

sugar, corn, and timber have been so altered ; the 
justify the imposition of an income-tax have occurred; ond ore, con- 
sistency with the p iples which | advo dim 1842 and 1845, | mow support the renewal of 
that tax. 

On the same principles, he now proposed the renewal of the tax, and he con- 
tended that the principles on which he proposed its continuance were in full 
conformity with those of the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), who proposed the 
income-tax im order to carry out a change of taxation, hoping that, when that 
change was accomplished, it might be in the power of the House to dispense 
with the tax. The right hon. gentleman ite (Mr. Herries) had said that this 
was the first legitimate opportunity that had occurred for the repeal of the 
income-tax, because now they had prosperity and a surplns; but in 1845 that 
tax might have been entirely sweptaway. He agreed with the right hon. gen- 
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tleman that the objections to the inequality and injustice of an income-tax 
applied as strongly to a small as to a large income-tax, but those objections might 
have been got rid of in 1845 by sweeping away the income-tax altogether. A few 
nights ago an honourable gentleman opposite (Mr. T. Baring) seemed to think 
that they would destroy the credit of the country if there were no better security 
than direct taxation. Lord Stanley had stated most frankly and openly 
—and he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) considered the frankness 
and openness of the declaration most creditable to the noble Lord— 
that he proposed to reduce the income-tax to between one-third and 
one-half of the present amount. The right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Herries) now proposed to reduce it not quite one-third—about 2d. in 
the ponnd. That right hon. gentleman would surrender taxation to the amount 
of 1,569,0007. He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) proposed to surrender tax- 
ation to the amount of 1,536,009. He would ask the right hon. gentleman how 
he could assail the Government on the ground of dishonesty, when he—the 
leader, upon financial matters, of a large body of hon. gentlemen opposite, and 
the confidential friend of Lord Stanley—came down to propose a repeal of tax- 
ation greater than that proposed by the Government themselves? He (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) thought it must be admitted, that the dishonesty 
was at least as great on one side of the House as on the other. He 
had been charged with risking the national faith because he proposed to rest it 
upon direct taxation, and this, too, when, of the reduction of 1,500 000/. which 
he proposed to make, no less than 1,100,000/. would be effected upon direct 
taxation. There was, indeed, some discordance of opinion between the two 
hon. gentlemen to whom ‘the party opposite were most ready to appeal upon 
financial and commercial matters, and those gentlemen had condemned his 
policy upon utterly inconsistent grounds. The argument of the right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Herries) was founded mainly on the supposition that the proposal 
which he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had made was one of a permanent 
nature. He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had never said a syllable which 
bore out that supposition ; but he had invariably spoken of the tax as one im- 
posed in order to meet certain alterations and modifications of duties. He now 
proposed to renew the income tax, as it stood, for a limited period of three years. 
He was quite aware of the difficulty, he might also say of the impossibility, of 
modifying that tax; and if the tax was to be renewed for a limited period, it 
would be unwise and inexpedient to attempt any modification. He thought the 
opinions of the late Sir R. Peel on this point had been somewhat misrepre- 
sented, because he distinctly remembered that that right hon. Baronet said, in 
the House that he thought it would be a most dangerous precedent to endeavour 
to modify the rate of taxation upon the different schedules. The propositions 
which had been made on this subject were widely different. Theright hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Herries) had complained of the injustice of schedules A, B, and D; 
and the gallant member for Lincoln (Colonel Sibthorp) had given notice of a mo- 
tion which would make a material alteration in Schedule E. Ifa certain reduc- 
tion were effected in all the schedules, the result would be very much what it 
was at present ; and he would recommend hon. gentlemen, before they made up 
their minds that one schedule should be reduced, toconsider what effect would be 
produced upon other schedules which might have an equal,or perhaps a better, 
claim toexemption. Upon this point he thought it better to postpone discussion 
until they came to the consideration of the schedules in committee. He might say, 
however, that no one who had ever attempted to deal with this tax had ever found it 
possible to modify the schedules. Mr. Pitt proposed and carried thistax. (An 
hon. member: “ In time of war.”) Yes, but its justice or injustice did not de- 
pend upon that circumstance. When Mr. Addington suggested a modification of 
the tax, it was strongly opposed by Mr. Pitt; and, if hon. gentlemen referred to 
the debates, they would find that he defended the general justice of the assess- 
ment. He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) proposed that this tax should be 
continued for three years, because he thought it would be most inexpedient and 
unsafe thatso large'an amount of taxation should depend upon an annual vote of 
the House. If, however, the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Herries) should next 
year happen to fill the office he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) now occupied, 
the imposition of the tax for three years would not prevent the right hon. gen- 
tleman from then proposing the reduction or the repeal of the tax, if he thought 
fit to do so—(“* Hear, hear,” and a langh)—for he considered that any gentleman 
occupying such an office should not be fettered in the exercise of his discretion. 
With respect to imposing the tax upon Ireland, the right hon. gentleman 
observed that it had been said that, if continued for three years, this tax must 
necessarily be extended to Ireland. He wou!d say directly the reverse. He did 
not at the moment remember the grounds the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) 
stated for exempting Ireland from the tax when he proposed it ; but certainly 
the grounds now were as strong asthen. Ireland had not then gone through 
the fearful calamities which had since befallen her ; property there was not then 
depreciated in value, and the main part of the proprietors barely recovering from 
a depression unexampled in recent times. Whatever grounds of exemption 
existed in 1842, existed in a far greater degree now, and it would be cruel and 
unjust to impose that tax upon Ireland now. (Hear.) The right honoura- 
ble gentleman then entered into details as to the policy he had pur- 
sued in reducing duties upon articles of consumption and upon industry, 
observing that the more popular a tax was, the more productive it 
would prove. Under the income-tax the revenue had, by a wise legislation, 
greatly improved and by a perseverance in this legislation, the removal of taxes 
more objectionable than the income-tax, and the improvement of the revenue, 
would be accelerated. It was in furtherance of this theory of legislation that 
he had proposed the reduction of the duties upon coffee and timber, and substi- 
tuted a house tax for the window duty. He had been charged with having with- 
drawn a boon he had offered to the agricultural interest; but the repeal of the 
duty upon seeds had been denounced, and the relief in the matter of 
pauper lunatics was less than the gain by the commutation of the window duty. 
In conclusion, he insisted that the proposal of Mr. Herries was really the first 
step in the policy of Lord Stanley, who had therein shadowed forth a duty upon 
corn; and he called upon the House to vote, not a permanent income-tax, but 
a tax for three years, for objects conducive to the best interests of the country. 

Mr. PRInseEP observed that the Government, whether there was a surplus or a 
deficiency, were always in difticulty, because they had to deal with taxation, 
and as they had not any fixed principles, they were like a ship at sea without 
compass. He denied that the Budget was founded upon the principle professed 
by the Government, the benefit of the mass of the population—it was class relief. 
He disputed the economical theory of the Ch ncellor of the Exchequer, which 
was not, he contended, fairly carried into practice. He condemned upon prin- 
ciple a tax upon property, and objecting altogether to the propositions of the 
Government, he should vote for the motion of Mr. Herries. 

Mr. F. Pest said the conclusion to which he had brought his mind obliged him 
to dissent from the amendment of Mr. Herries, while he was unable to express 
his unqualifed approval of the financial policy of her Majesty's Government. 
The statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer showed a net deficiency, 
laying aside the income-tax, of about 847,000/. for the present year, and of about 
3,500,0007. in future years, and it was to cover this deficiency he invited the 
House to re-impose the income-tax for three years. He was favourable to the 
principle of an income-tax, which combined the principle of indirect and direct 
taxation, making the wealthy classes pay their due proportion towards the 
public expenditure. He was aware of the immense advantages which the la- 
bouring classes had derived from our late commercial and financial system, and of 
thestimulus given toindustry by the removal of duties which weighed upon the 
sources of employment. In nine years, taxes upon home manufactures, raw 
materials, and food, to the amount of 10,500,0007., had been remitted, while the 
great branches of the revenue remained as large as in 1842, and the declared 
value of British exports, which had been nearly stationary from 1835 to 1842, had 
rapidly increased from 52,250,000/. in 1843, to more than 71,000,0007. in 1850. 
There still remained a large amount of indirect taxation which pressed upon the 
productive classes ; and the inference was, that, if 5,000,000/. was not raised 
by direct taxation, the Legislature must in effect revert to the system of pro- 
tection which had so long obstructed the development of our resources. 
Mr. Herries had alleged that the faith of Parliament was pledged to 
discontinue this tax after a limited period; but he (Mr. Peel) took 
a preliminary objection to Parliament entering into a compact of this kind. 
The policy of 1841, under which the income-tax had been imposed, was to re- 
move duties more vexatious than that tax: this policy had not been brought to 
a conclusion, and he could not, therefore, vote for the removal of the tax. The 
inducements which the Government held out for its continuance were, that it 
would enable them to repair a deficit, retain a sarplus, and remeve taxation. 
Mr. Peel examined these several reasons, and, with respect to the removal of the 
window-tax, which would not directly benefit the working-classes, he con}d not, 
he said, approve the abandonment of that duty, which was a direct tax, paid in 
the proportion of expenditure—the very point songht to be arrived at by a modi- 
fication of the income-tax. Regarding the income-tax as a great lever to elevate 
the moral and social condition of the country, he should be most reluctant to 
relinquish an implement by which so much good had been, and might be, 

| effectuated. 

Mr. T. Bartne expressed his belief that the reduction of the income-tax would 
be better even for the masses than the removal of the window duty. The evi- 
dence of the returns under Schedule D showed that it was the honest men who 
paid the tax, while the dishonest escaped. Considering the partial character of 
the tax, he should vote for the amendment, because he believed of the two it 
was better to reduce the income-tax than to remove the window duty. 

Mr. Witson declared that the resolution now before them brought into an- 
tagenism two great parties, one wishing to reimpose protective duties, the other 
desirous of following out the policy that had actuated the Governments for some 
years past. He then entered, in much detail, into the financial and commercial 
history of the counry since the prevalence of free-trade principles, showing how 
rapidly the public revenue had filled up the chasms occasioned by redaction, and 
how vast had been the expansion of exrorts and imports in almost every article 
known to British commerce. Denying the validity of the doctrine that any tax, 
if politic in itself, was to be repudiated merely b it had been calied a war- 
tax, the hon. member complained that the agricalturists were never contented 
with their share in the general advantaces from «a diminution of burdens, bat 

aired some exclusive boons devised for their benefit as a class. The census 

tables proved that the percentage of the population dependent upon agriculture 
was ; erpetually decreasing; he enlarged upon the necessity of throwing open 
the channels of industry in other directions. 

Mr. Booxer urged upon the House the deep responsibility it would incur by 
giving to the Government the means of pursuing a suicidal policy, in the re- 
imposition of an iniquitous tax, which bore with peculiar severity upon the 
middle classes. He protested against the doctrine that the greatness of England 
depended solely upon her commerce. While jon was going on to a vast 
tien was increasing, which must not be put down to human labour, 
but to the enormous increase of mechanical power. 

Mr. Suaner, on the other hand, was deeply convinced that it was for the be- 
nefit of agriculture that the present liberal system of policy should be upheld, 
which had relieved the masses of many millions of taxes, and had, in thirty-five 
years, doubled the'value of the property of the country. 

















Mr. Spooner read extracts from “ Hansard,” to prove that the present Mi- 
nisters, when not in office, had declared the income-tax unjust, unequal, and 


fraudulent. 
Mr. REeYnNoxps, intending to oppose the renewal of the income-tax, which he 


' had supported on a previous occasion, explained the considerations whereon he 


had arrived at his new opinion. 

Lord C. Hami.Ton found that the vote for three years was equivalent to a 
renewal of the income-tax to perpetuity, and called on the House to refuse it, 
unless some attempt were made to smooth away its injustice and inequality. 

Mr. S. Crawrorp also declined to vote for the tax in all its oppressiveness, 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer could not be persuaded to modify. 

Sir R. H. Ines urged various objections to the details of the income-tax, but 
confessed that the proposition of Mr. Herries left all the evils it contained un- 
touched. Believing that the finance scheme of the Government offered much 
relief to the industrial classes, he reluctantly consented to support them. 

The House divided on Mr. Herries’ Amendment. 


For the original motion oe oe oe «+ 278 
Againstit .. o ee ee o. «+ 230 
Majority ee ee oo oo —48 
The d t was quently lost. 





Mr. D1sRakEL1’s amendment stood next on the paper ; but after some conversa- 
tion it was agreed to take the debate upon that amendment on Friday. The 
purport of it is, the necessity of devoting the surplus to the relief of the owners 
and occupiers of land. = 

Mr. Hume repeated the notice he had given of an amendment for restricting 
the renewal of the income-tax to one year. 

Mr. Cospen wished for some opportunity of taking the sense of the House 
uyon the question whether the assessment of the tax could not be improved. 

The report was then brought up and agreed to. ss 

The Sergeant-at-Arms appeared at the Bar, and intimated that he had exe- 
cuted the Speaker’s warrant in the case of Henry Edwards, a witness required to 
be in attendance before the St. Albans Election Committee. 

On the motion of Sir G. Grey, it was ordered that the Sergeant-at-Arms 
should retain Henry Edwards in custody, and produce him before the committee 
sitting on the St. Albans election whenever required. 

Adjourned at a quarter past one o’clock. 





[The report of the Parliamentary proceedings is continued on page 288 of the 
Number with which this Supplement is published.} 








THE SAVINGS OF THE POOR. 


In the whole range of experience, there is nothing more worthy of 
commendation, more deserving honour, than the poor hard-working 
man, with a bare sufficiency of food to keep him in health, and of 
clothing to keep him in comfort, resisting daily and hourly the demands 
of nature and society, in order to save something for a time of sickness 
or distress, that he may be independent of his richer neighbour, and 
leave behind him some little provision for his decent interment, and for 
the assistance, however temporary, of his family. Few persons are 
aware, because our working population are continually censured in the 
mass for the excesses of a very small number, how largely this virtue is 
practised by them. From a little pamphlet just published,* we can 
state that the total number of societies to which the working classes 
contribute with this object is not less than 33,232, and the number of 
contributors not less than 3,032,000. They have a capital of no less 
than £11,360,000, and an annual income derived from these 
contributions, and interest on them, of no less than #£4,980,000. 
It is of immense social advantage, and productive of great 
comfort to individuals, that this heroic disposition of the mass 
of the people should be encouraged by ensuring its natural reward, 
namely, the advantage for which the money is paid. It is with great 
regret that we have to state that the end has, in many cases, not been 
obtained. Between 1795 and 1832, 19,785 societies deposited their rules 
with clerks of the peace. On the expectation of life at eighteen years, 
not one of these societies ought, in thirty-seven years, to have died a 
natural death ; yet, in 1836, only 5409 of them were in existence, the 
others having become defunct or bankrupt. The lodges of the “ Odd 
Fellows,” a great society which began in the early part of the present 
century, have not had an average duration of fifteen years—a period 
obviously inadequate to fulfil the purposes of such a society. In 1843, 
225 lodges closed for want of funds, and many more applied for help. 
In 1847, 81 lodges, and in 1848, 138 lodges—on an average more than 
100 a year—were broken up, from the funds being insufficient. 

The Essex Provident Society extending throughout the whole country, 
and having a committee in almost every parish, with a clergyman at 
its head, consists of 7000 members, and has accumulated a fund of 
£30,000. About a year ago its affairs were submitted to an eminent 
actuary, and he pronouced it insolvent; and another party, who at 
first denied the insolvency, was compelled to admit that it would re- 
quire £40,000 to enable it to fulfil its covenants. “‘It would 
require, says Mr. Neison, @ well-known actuary, *‘ £3,000,000 to bring 
the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows out of their difficulties, and if 
they went on at their present rates of contribution, £10,000,0C0 would 
be Tequired to fulfil all their engagements. In Manchester itself, he 
adds, ‘ there are six lodges, established on an average twelve years, 
containing 530 members, and possessing just £91 13s. 6d.—less than 
one-twelfth of the entrance-money which must have been paidinto the 
lodges. Again, there are twelve other lodges, established for an average 
period of four and a quarter years only,and containing 613 members, and 
theirtotal amount of fundsis only £313 15s. And, further,out of 100 lodges, 
containing 1080 members, the whole of their accumulated capital does 
not amount to 13s. per member.’ In all these cases, every member must 
have paid one guinea, or more, for entrance; so that all the funds for 
purposes of relief have been exhausted, though their duration has been 
so short. In what state are the lodges generally? I know that in every 
district there will be found one or two popular, favourite, or, what are 
sometimes called, ‘shirt-neck ’ lodges, in which honorary members are 
made, where respectable tradesmen enter, and which, from their popu- 
larity, attract a large number of young members, thus securing for a 
little longer time a somewhat more healthy, or rather less diseased ap- 
pearance ; but I know, also, that these are rare exceptions— few and 
far between.” The rule is insolvency, and the great mass of the lodges 
are not in a condition to meet the full demands coming upon them. 
Truly,” Mr. Greig concludes, “ these so-called Friendly Societies are mere 
lotteries, where those who are sick the soonest, or die the youngest, have 
all the prizes, while the blanks are reserved for those who contribute the 
longest, and have therefore the most powerful claim upon their full share 
of the funds.” 

The great cause of all these failures is not actual extravagance of ma- 
nagement, though some societies indulge in carved chairs and furred robes, 
like the Peers on the opening of Parliament; of dishonest defaleations, 
thongh some secretaries have been swindlers; but ignorance of the condi- 
tions on which alone such societies can flourish. They all covenant to pay 
more than they receive. Exclusive of the little and slow augmentation of the 
sum paid in, by the interest it bears, a part of which must in all cases 
be absorbed by management, it is clear, that to insure 1s. a contributor 
must pay 12d.; but these societies have gone on the rule of promising to 
pay 12d. for 9d. received. The few who come first,or first fall sick, 
get the promised shilling, and those who are the most healthy and come 
last lose their 9d. In most cases the loss falls on the young, for these 
societies, as the rule, admit membersat eighteen years of age and at thirty- 
five for the same payment, exce; t a difference of a few shillings entrance- 
money. The more aged fall soonest sick, and the young have to pay 
for them. Thus the young are deceived, and often, by such a misfor- 
tune, are made careless and improvident, till they become paupers. All 
the rates of payment in these societies are based on imperfect data or 
vague hopes, while the promises made on these data are required by 
inexorable facts to be fulfilled. The managers underrate past sickness 
and past disasters, and overrate future health and future prosperity. 
Hope guides their conduct, and the facts of the material world after a 
season convince them that the indulgence of hope is more dangerous in 
money matters than in love. The numerous bankruptcies of such societies 
has led to the detection of the errors. The careful records of disease and 
disaster having latterly been multiplied, science, by a careful imves- 
tigation of the past, now supplies an unerring rule for the future. By 
following that, by making each contributor, according to his cir- 
cumstances, pay in proportion to the sum he on an average will 
have to receive, such societies may be established on a sure foun- 
dation, and the ventures of the poor, with the hopes founded on 
them, be no longer, to the great injury of morality and happi- 
ness, rendered vain by a false arithmetic. According to the pam- 
phlet from which we have extracted these facts, the Equitable Provident 
Institution is founded on unerring data, and will really supply all the 
advantages some other societies have only promised. We have not seen 
its prospectus and its rules; but we have witnessed so many failures of 
similar societies making great promises, and have known honest, con- 

| fiding workmen so continually deceived, that we will not add one word 
| to encourage a belief that it is better than its predecessors. 





* “ Are Friendly Societies Safe ?—No.” A Lecture. By George Greig, Esq.— 
| Houlston and Stoneman, Paternoster-row. 





EXHIBITION OF THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTION. 

“ SHADE.” —PAINTED BY J. SANT. 
Tuts is an effective impersonation of 
that dark phase of privation which 
is not inaptly termed by the painter, 
in the Catalogue, “‘ Shade.” In that 
emphatic monosyllable, how great 
an amount of human suffering is 
expressed ; how many blighted hopes 
and dreary prospects—the canker- 
worm of care, and the touching 
plaint of hunger, and wretchedness, 
and woe. The painter has here 
portrayed the sufferer with consi- 
derable power: she is clinging to 
the bar for that support which, per- 
chance, the thoughtless crowd have 
refused her ; for she is one of that 
vast number whom the poet has so 
vividly apostrophised :— 

How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery. Sore pierced by wintry 
winds, 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty ? 


“THE ELEME —BY CLARKSON 
STANFIELD, R.A. 

Tris highly poetic composition is 
from the collection of drawings 
by the Sketching Society, now on 
view at Mr. Hogarth’s, in the Hay- \ 
market. It represents a terrific 

scene of the warring elements; a 
magnificent city has its superb tem- | j 
ples consumed by fire and over- 4 tal ll ! 
toppled by earthquake; the black Uh HN Hal 


storm rages in fearful contrast with 1 i 


the vivid conflagration; and the 
despairing people are tossed upon 
the tempestuous sea: altogether 
forming a picture of desolating fury, 
and abounding with masterly touches 
of the painter’s art. 


Harvey DEMONSTRATING TO CHARLES 
I. nis THEORY OF THE CIRCULATION 
OF THE BLoop. Painted by R. Han- 
waH. Engraved by Henry Lemon, 
Published by Lloyd Brothers and Co. 

This impressive picture has just been 

completed, in the highest style of line 

engraving, and presents a striking pic- 
torial record of an incident in the life of 

a great man: it will serve toextend a 

knowledge of one of the most important 

discoveries in science, as well as to pre- 
serve in grateful memory one of the 
greatest benefactors of mankind. 

Harvey, it will be recollected, was 
physician to Charles I., and was treated 
with regard and favour by his unfortu- 
nate Royal master; and the King’s at- 
tachment to the arts and sciences con- 
tributed to promote and encourage the 
pursuits of the philosopher. Charles's 
passion for stag-hunting enabled him to 
supply the physician with animals for 
dissection ; and the King and his suite 
are stated to have been frequent wit- 
nesses of Harvey’s demonstrations. 

The scene of the picture is Harvey’s 
apartment in the palace. The King is 
seated in the front; the courtier who 
stands behind him, with his hand fa- 
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PRINTING IN OIL. 

Mr. Kronheim, of Paternoster-row, 
has invented a new adaptation of litho- 
graphy, which is designed for the Great 
Exposition, by which the chefs Toeuvre 
of art May be transferred to engravings 
with their original colours. Each de- 
scription of tint is transferred to its se- 
parate stone, and the requisite filling-in 
is effected by means of a chemical ink, 
and the desired shading accomplished. 
By the application of aqua-fortis a raised 
surface is caused, and then oil colours 
are made to pass over the stone by 
rollers, arrested, however, by the ink, 
which secnres the needful amount of 
shading to the utmost nicety. The co- 
lours from the stones being then printed 
off upon paper, the exact tints are pro- 
duced by printing one colour over the 
other; and thus an exact copy of the 
original picture is obtained. It may be 
added, that the invention is reduced to 
a certainty. 

More than one copy of Rubens’ “ De- 
scent from the Cross” is exhibited at 
Paternoster-row, as examples of the 
process, and the result is indisputable. 
The expense to the public of such a 
coloured engraving will, too, we under- 
stand, be cheap: while it serves almost 
the purpose of an original, the cost will 
scarcely exceed that of a common copy. 


ENGLAND TO PARIS. 

This route forms the subject of an ex- 
tensive panorama, partly consisting of 
dissolving views, in which we have 
successively presented representations 
of the Russian fleet, Eddystone Light- 
house, Bay of Biscay, Bordeaux, city of 
Auch, Toulouse, Marseilles, St. Barb, 
Paris, the Place de la Concorde, and the 
Louvre. The pictures served for illus- 
trations to a lecture delivered by Mr. 
John J. Clarke, who, in addition, intro- 
duced a series of experiments illustrative 
of the harmony of colours, and exempli- 
fied his theory by some dissolving views 
ot pictures by the old masters. 


LONDON TO AUSTRALIA. 

A series of dioramic views at the 
Hall of Illustration, High-street, White- 
chapel, is on a new principle, having a 
foreground moving at the same time as 
the canvas on which the pictures are 
painted. It describes the proposed Go- 
vernment route for emigrants from Lon- 
don to Australia; commencing at the 
railway station, Waterloo-bridge-road, 
and ending at the town and harbour of 
Sydney ; and is fifteen feet high, and two 
thousand feet long. Among the many 
fine views that are exhibited we may 
particularly notice that of Southampton 
Docks and waters, the view of Lisbon, 
Cape Trafalgar, Malta, Mahmudie Canal, 
Boulac, Ceylon, Heads of Port Jackson, 
and Sydney. It is pleasant to see these 
means of instruction becoming as popu- 
lar at the east end of the town as at the 
west. With such information held out 
to all classes the education of the million 
proceeds at a rapid rate ; and the spread 
of intelligence will tend to the moral 
improvement both of society and the 
individual. 


The estates of the following no- 
bility, clergy, and gentry lately de- 


iliarly resting on the back of his chair. “ SHADE.”—PAINTED BY J. SANT.—EXHIBITION OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. ceased have paid 7 duty on th 
m 4 c : perty :— 
tan i cadena pone 4 the King. Behind the group are the The Art’t has taken great pains to preserve the likeness of Harvey, and was Dowager scone _ oo er 3 _— lam * ne pg der 
jo fi and the nearly spent hour-glass. The Prince has suspended the perusal of guided by hs excel ent portrait by Cornelius Jans:n,in the College of Physicians. M. sean ot . — iter. £602 000: T Guy £20,000: Rev. J. T. Robinson 
Herve s favourite author, for the greater excitement of his friend and tutor’s The pict»re is the property of J: seph Hodgson, Esq., F.R.C.S., of Westbourne- ° phat - pe enoat is id Sees tans 
denenaration. The courtier behind is permitting himself to be entectained by terrace, Hyde-Park, who has most kindly aad liberally lent it to the publishers b me. ve ee eee 4 ° . 

some of Harvey’s opponents. for the purpose of engraving. ‘ 
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WE have been favoured with the accompanying Sketches of the Buffalo 
Mouth, or East London, and Waterloo Bay, on the coast of Kaffraria, 
by Commander C. Codrington Forsyth, R.N., who served on shore with 
the army during the late war in that country. By his means, these 
places were surveyed and landings effected. Previous to which the whole 
of the stores had to be brought round by land from Algoa Bay, a distance 
of nearly two hundred miles (by waggons, at an enormous expense, each 
waggon costing Government at the rate of £1 per diem), through a most 
rugged country invested by large bodies of Kaffirs, who not unfrequently 
succeeded in cutting off the supplies. 

The Buffalo Mouth, or East London, is within less than forty-five miles 
of King William’s Town, and close to the scene of the present line of 
operations against the Kaffirs. No doubt, all the troops and stores will 
be landed there, which at times can be effected with ease ; but it has 
happened that nothing could be got on shore for nearly a month. The 
entrance to the river is generally very shallow; a sand-bank extends 
from the eastern to within a few yards of the western shore. The 
country around is at present occupied by the Kaffirs of “ Pato’s” tribe, 
who, Sir Harry Smith says,“ have promised to assist us in the war.” The 
road to King William’s Town is, in many places, very dangerous, the 
kloofs running close up to it giving good shelter to the Kaffirs lying in 
ambush, which they have been keen enough to take advantage of on se- 
veral occasions: even at the Buffalo Mouth the landing was not effected 
without some sacrifice of life. The schooner Gaika parted from her 
anchors and was wrecked in the entrance of the river, and every soul 
perished ; several boats were also swamped in the surf: during eight or 
nine months thirty men were drowned. The great advantage of this 
landing-place is, that it allows us to throw at once our troops, &c. into 
the very heart of the enemy’s country. 

Waterloo Bay (if bay it can be called) is on the eastern side of the Great 
Fish River, forty-five miles from Graham's Town, and twenty-three from 
Fort Peddie : itcan scarcely be called an anchorage. In August, 1846, 
her Majesty’s ship Apollo, Captain Ratcliff, was nearly lost here in at- 
tempting to land the 73d Regiment. The rollers set in during a calm. 
The ground being very foul, she parted all her cables. At this critical 
moment a light breeze sprang up, which enabled her to claw off the 
land. The 73d Regiment and their gallant colonel, Vandermulen, were 
thanked by his Grace the Duke of Wellington for their valuable ser- 
vices in assisting the crew in working the ship in her perilous situation. 


FORT ARMSTRONG. 

Tuts Fort, engraved in the ILLusTRATED LONDON News for the 15th 
ult., and prominent in the news just received from the seat of war, 
stands at the base of lofty mountains, on a natural rampart, formed by 
an indent of the Kat River, which flows in a serpentine course through 
a valley of much beauty, surrounded by stupendous mountains, whose 
outlines present the most grotesque forms, the most conspicuous being 
the Didinia Berg. Such is the altitude of the Didinia Berg, that it is 
distinctly visible from the top of Boother’s-hill, a distance of upwards of 
eighty miles. 

On attaining the summit of the rock upon which Fort Armstrong is 
erected, you discover a comfortable brick house—the only one at the 
post: this is the commandant’s quarters, the other officers occupying 
wattle-and-daub huts. The position of this post is well chosen; for 











TIE BUFFALO MOUTH. 


though it is commanded by the adjacent hills, it is in other respects free 
from any danger from assault, and its proximity to the river protects it 
from the danger of being reduced from want of water. It was said by 
Sir Benjamin D’Urban, that “ the finger of God was upon Major Arm- 





ZULU WARRIOR. 


strong (whose name it bears), of the Cape Mounted Rifles, when he 
selected this site for a fort.” 

The Fort consists of a brick-walled enclosure. It is entered by a 
wooden gate, where a sentry is always posted. It contains a magazine, 
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WATERLOO BAY.—GREAT FISH RIVER, 


gun-shed, and guard-room. The armament consists of a 9-pounder iron 
gun and a 12 pounder howitzer. At the back of the Fort stands a mar- 
tello tower upon a slight eminence. The garrison consists of a captain 
and 20 men of a line regiment, with a subaltern and twelve rank and 
file of the Cape Rifles, a bombardier and gunner of the Royal Artillery, 
a small detachment of Sappers, together with an officer of commissariat, 
and a staff assistant-surgeon and medical charge, this being an hospital 
station for sick soldiers. The stables for the horses of the Cape Mounted 
Rifles are well constructed : indeed, throughout all the stations in South 
Africa much greater care is bestowed upon the horses in this respect 
than upon the soldiers of all arms. A good waggon-road, of ten miles in 
length, winds along the most level portions of the country to the nearest 
port, called Eiland’s River Port. Outside the village are kraals for 
their cattle, which graze upon the adjacent hills during the day, and 
are confined within enclosures of dried bushes at night, when a fire is 
always kept up to scare away the numerous varieties of wild beasts that 
usually take that period to prowl in the vicinity of the village in search 
of their food. 


THE KAFFIR WAR. 


Care journals to the 9th of February have come to hand ; but they add 
little information to that last received. No mention whatever is made 
of the movements and determinations of his Excellency Sir Harry 
Smith, or of Major-General Somerset. No engagement appears to have 
taken place between the colonial troops and the Kaffirs since our previous 
advices. Orders had been issued for a column of 2200 men, under 
Colonel Mackinnon, to move on Forts White and Cox on the 30th of 
January—the main object being to throw supplies into those places. 
Letters from Graaf-Reinet, to the 3lst of January, speak of the alarm- 
ing aspect of affairs in the divisions of Cradock and Somerset; but 
about 3800 or 400 men would proceed immediately to the relief 
of the former, under Mr. S. Meintjes. News had come from Fort Arm- 
strong, that the rebels had got possession of the buildings, except 
the tower, to which place all the loyal people had fied for refuge. 
These were hemmedin. Their sufferings had been great, and report said 
that they had been without provisions during three days. Measures 
were in train by the people of Fort Beaufort, assisted by the Fingoes, to 
effect their deliverance. Further accounts from Fort Hare state that the 
Fingoes were much exasperated at the atrocities of the Hottentot rebels. 
It was said that many of the latter had expressed a wish to return to 
their allegiance, and that Colonel Sutton had given them a few days to 
present themselves in Beaufort and deliver up their arms. It was 
further said that Jan Hermanus, eldest son of the late rebel chief, had 
requested to be permitted to come in; but whether the request had been 
complied with or not, was not known. It was stated,on what was con- 
sidered good authority, that the Hottentots were very short of ammuni- 
tion. 

Cape Town papers of the 10th of February announce the relief of Forts 
Cox and White, which had been effected by the column commanded by 
Colonel Mackinnon. Just before the post left Graham’s Town, an express 
arrived from Gen. Somerset, stating that a combined attack on Fort Beau- 
fort was expected the following morning. 

The Zuid Afrikaan of February 10 states, “ The intelligence by yes- 
terday's frontier post announces the relief of Forts Cox and White.” 





















A STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

BY AUGUSTUS MAHEW. 

(Continued from page 232.) 

CHAPTER VI. 
SOMETHING BETTER THAN SILK-WEAVING. 

Ir a few hours had worked their evil in the weaver’s home, they were 
also doomed to work their good. On the 1 
close-pressed in pain, lay the crippled parent. By his side stood the 
sorrowing daughter, her breast inspired with a devotion that was ready 
for the struggles that should prove the greatness of her love. It was now 
that the miserable garret was to become the school of virtue ; when the 
sick father should forget his pain in gazing on the heroism of his child ; 
when he should bless Heaven for visiting him with an affliction that had 
brought into play virtues so patient and ennobling, that the heart should 
swell with admiration rather than sympathy, and feel that to pity so 
noble an act were to insult the magnanimity that prompted it. 

Poor old man ! it was now that all the noble principles that had made 
a hard toilsome life pleasant, came flocking to his aid, to soothe him in 
this bitter trial. As he saw his girl kneel, weeping, by his-side, he would 
try to comfort her, forgetting his own sufferings in the sorrow they occa- 
sioned in her he loved; and even when the muscles of his face would 
grow fixed with agony, he would still, between his gasps, endeavour to 
point out to his child the future blessings that would outweigh their 
present miseries. 

As in the stillness of the night she watched by her father’s pillow, she 
busied herself in forming the plans that were, for weeks to come, to 
enable her to support the old man in his sickness. It would be a hard 
struggle ; but then, those that love much can endure much. In feeling 
for his sorrows, she would learn to bear her own; and in her trials she 
would be buoyed up with the delig i ug that each day would 
decrease her hardships whilst it increased and strengthened her virtue. 

The room that had lately been so cheerful, was now silent with grief. 
A curtain had been fastened up before the window, to shut out the 
strong lig and nothing was heard but the ticking of the clock 
and the crackling of the fire. The little children, as if frightened 
with what they had seen, crept close to their father, who, deep in 

ing the baby by the fire. The loom was deserted, for 
fear that the noise should distress the ; and, when any one 
moved about the room, it w jing evenif a board 
creaked, and listening in fear, lest the man was disturbed by it. 
Sometime rentle rap would come to the door, and Kitty, on tiptoe, 
would creep to open it an inch or two, and whisper to the kind neighbour 
how the patient fared. Ifthe old man spoke a word, every one was 
instantly on the alert ; and directly Kitty showed herself from behind the 
curtain » was anxiously questioned as to what he had said. Then when 
the doctor came, how they would all creep to the side, and watch 
him as he exainined the broken thigh. As he questioned » sufferer, 
they would hold their breath, for fear of losing a s I was 
spoken. And when he, at t encoura ys, every 
face would brighten up, and they would a 1 him to the very bottom- 

7 if in gratitude for the relic iad given them. 

y had been making up his mind as to what 
to show his fondness for the old weaver. <At 
koned Kitty to him. 
got enough to last us for two days more,” 
“and I’ve been thinki if 
wouldn’t shake him at all. You see, as we shall want every penny 
can get hold on, it won’t do to go taking another room. So you see, 
miss,” he continued nervously, “ this is what has struck me—if my little 
ones aint in the way” (and he looked at her inquiringly)—*“ why, with 
his chance of work and mine too, I could keep the loom a-going all the 
week round, and it ‘ud be pretty near the same thing as if he were at his 
post. Do you see, miss 7” 

She could scarcely answer hi : lip quivered with emotion. 
What had she done to deserv« n ? People that she had 
scarce spoken to were now offering her kinduesses that only a long 
friendship could have expected. One had given her old linen for band- 
ages; another had brought their only pillow; some had sent their 
children with ¢ vs of tea and sugar; and now there was a friend be- 
seeching her by looks, even more than words, to share his earnings with 
him. Oh! it was too much goodn it was; and the tears filled her 
eyes as they sparkled with thankfulness. 

The old man was right when he said that suffering 
virtue. 

But sickness soon empties a 
muffling the ! batten was suc¢ 
would, the « < took nearly 2 , 

Kitty, wh ince had finished the work that had been given her 
on trial, w : iting for an opportunity when the patient’s 
health would permit her al v length, one day, after having stu- 
pified Tim with directions was to do when the old man 
awoke, she ventured on the j 

She found Mrs. Lucas : 
last visit. The la 
humour. 

“ Why, ma tarling,” said the Jewess, in answer to an inquiry as to her 
health, “put padly, put padly. Ma poor legs is dreadful pad about de calf. 
Ah! monish won’t puy goot he: * de advertisements. Con- 
stitushuns aint like trades tey are proke, all de monish 
and composishuns in de vorld von’t set dem up again.” 

She looked into the fire with an air of patient suffering, and slowly 
shook her head for a second or two. 

“ Have te prought te coat, matear. If te dont vork quicker, ma pet, 
you vont earn te tripping you eats on yer pread—pon ma vord you vont, 
ma tarling.” As she was putting on her spectacles, to look at the coat 
Kitty handed to her, she said coquettishly, ““ Ma eyes aint so fine 
used to pe, ma pet. Dey’s at least dirty 
even ten, i take half te amoynt in spectacles. : 

Kitty stood tremblingly watching her face as she examined the work. 
She had taken such pains with it, that she felt almost certain that no 
fault could be found with it. 

“Oh! dis vill never to; never, ma pet!” said the lady, still poring 
over the coat. “It’s too goot—much too goot! You vould ruin te 
bushiness. Tey vould never vear out. Ah! yer must vork quicker, 
ma pet. 

The girl assured her that she would. The next should be made so 
badly, that Mrs. Lucas should be delighted with it; but the lady only 
shook her head. 

“T shouldn’t have te face to take it in,” she said, “only tey might 
keep it as ashample. It’s fitfora glash case, it is. Tear, tear! you 
vill ruin me, you vill.” 

Kitty again tried to quiet her fears. She would even make another 
one on trial. This pacified Mrs. Lucas, who lost no time in taking ad- 
vantage of the offer. 

Then came the old question of the security. This seemed to be the 
most difficult matter to arrange of all. The fact was, that Mrs. Lucas 
did a little business in the money-lending line, and by exacting a security 
from each of “ her gals,” she had been able to raise the fund she traded 
upon. She shook her head, until her earrings looked as if they would fly 
from her ears. Kitty was in despair. She told the tale of her father’s 
illness, and pleaded her case as pathetically as she could. But the 
earrings only swang about more violently than before. At last the lady 
appeared to be melting under the warmth of the girl’s manner, and in 
the end the matter was arranged by Kitty consenting to be docked 
one-third her earnings, to make up for Mrs. Lucas’s loss in not boarding 
with her. 

“It makes ma heart bleed, ma tear, to do it,” said the old hag in a whin- 
ing voice, “ put I must live, ma pet. Von of ma gals has left me, and 
I could find blenty to take her place. Put as you say your fader is so 
pad, vy I must give vay. Put you must make me another coat, yer know, 
for nothing. 1 shall lose py it, put I shuppose I must give vay !” 

Every day the old man seemed to be gaining strength. His daughter 
had told him of the work she had obtained, and now she would sit at 
the foot of the bed, plying her needle, and chatting with her father, 
whilst Tim was hard at work, velvet weaving. He as yet had not been 
far out in his conjecture. Between the two houses they worked for, 
the loom had not been idle a single day. Kitty found, too, that after a 
month’s practice, she had beeome such a clever seamstress, that by 
working early and late she could make as much as four shillings a 
week. It wasn’t much, to be sure, but their housekeeping was not much 
either ; and the help, small as it might be, was not to be despised. 

But it seemed as if they were doomed to be unfortunate. The work 
Tim had until now been so successful in obtaining, ceased suddenly. 
There was a stand-still in the trade, and upwards of three hundred 
weavers were thrown out of employment, 

“It’s a sad thing,” said Tim, after he had told her the bitter news; 
“it’s a sad thing; and, though I am promised the very first work there 
is, there’s no tellin’ when it may come. May be to-morrow, may be in 
a month or two.” 
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However, fortunately, Kitty did not lose courage. She rose with the 
difficulty—it only spurred her on to greater exertion. Let her work as 
hard as she would, there would still be a vast difference in the weekly 
revenue ; but, if the day was not long enough, she must take from the 
night—that was all. 

Every morning Tim walked to the warehouse, “to try his luck,” as 
he called it, and every morning he would come back with empty hands 
and a careworn look on his face, that, smile as he would, was always 


1 of suffering, with the lips uppermost. Then his only employment was to help Kitty as well as he 


could—get her thread ready, wax it, and bungle at the window for ten 
minutes trying to thread the next needle. Then Kitty’s laugh, like the 
rich jerks of a canary, would set the old man laughing, making a curious 
compound of faces as his leg gave him twinge after twinge; and the 
children would point at their father, as he rolled the thread in a long 
black point and tilted at the poor needle’s eye with the vigour of a prize- 
fighter. 

To mend matters, Tim, having nothing to do, fell head over ears in 
love with Kitty. After he had got some half-dozen needles ready, with 
knots in the thread as big as cricket-balls, he would sit opposite to her 
without speaking a word, looking at the girl as she jerked the needle 
through her work. He could scarcely keep himself, and yet he was 
thinking of supporting a wife. This is often the case among the poor. 
Many a bridegroom has had to borrow the coat he was married in, his 
own having been pledged to obtain enough to pay the wedding fees. 
Poor things! they find a comfort in having some one to struggle with 
them—their sorrows grow lighter for being shared. The rough road is 
easier to travel over in company; itis when you are alone that you 
begin to flag and feel footsore. 

There was something that appealed to the heart in seeing the poor 
seamstre s she sat singing over her work, her long curling hair swing- 
ing at every stitch she took, her face so joyful, that to look in it was to 
feel encouraged. Not a sigh, not a murmur would escape her, but she 
would talk and laugh with the children that followed her about the 
room, clinging to her gown with fondness. To think, too, that it was 
her thin hand that earned the bread that nourished a sick father, and 
still preserved the home, poor and miserable as it might be! 

* It will never do,” thought Tim to himself, after a week had passed, 
“for me to remain idle. Our savings will not last the longer for it ;” 
so, without saying a word, he took his hat and went out in search of 
any work that would bring in a penny or two. 

He had scarcely gone, when there came a low nervous tap at the door. 
It was Joe, the pigeon-fancier, who crept in, holding in his hand a couple 
of plucked birds. 

“ Thave brought ’em to you, miss, for the old gennelman,” he said, hold- 
ing them up by the legs; “ they’re as fat as prize ’uns: if I hadn’t a kil- 
led ’em, they’d a died of blood to the head they vould. If you put ’em 

















in about a gallin of liquor, they makes slap up broth, as strengthning as | 
| 





, they is? Tim got into vork yet, miss ?” 
, Joe,” she answered, as she took the plump birds. “ They 
n sure, Joe, I don’t know”—— 

‘ Never a vord, miss; neveravord. Vhy don’t Tim try the Docks? 
he might get a bit o’ portering. Vill you tell him of it, miss? Thankee, 





good bye. The pigeons is all out taking the air, and ne’er a person to | ru a 
| and a bird-catcher from Stockport, and had dared to match his call- 
| linnet against Guichard’s, which was the champion of Spitalfields. 


holler. Good bye.” And he shot off as nimbly as a waiter. 

Old Lamere was surprised when his daughter brought in his dinner. 
As he looked at the brown bird, with the gravy hissing on its breast, his 
eyes opened with wonder. 

“ Why, where did you get it from, Kit?” he asked, as she fed him, still 
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tis back. 





present from Joe. Isn't it kind of him ?” 
“It is, indeed. Eh! my word, it is delicious, to be sure,” he said, 





| “Me, noble captain, me; ain’t got no mother, selp me, noble cap- 
tain!” shouted one. “Me, noble gen’ral, me! try the little arrow, 
noble gen’ral !” 

They pushed the unfortunate foreigner about so, that he seemed quite 
alarmed. In his confusion, his foot caught against a cable, and, if Tim 
had not seized him, he would have fallen. But in putting out his hands 
to save himself, his box had slipped to the ground, and was soon 
whipped up by one of the boys, who made off with it as fast as he could. 
The foreigner, believing the lad to be one of the celebrated London 
thieves, wrung his hands in fear, as he shouted “ Voleur! yoleur!” 
Tim gave chase, and, as the pier was crowded, soon caught the boy and 
rescued the treasure. It was enough; and the gentleman, in his grati- 
tude, placed himself under the weaver’s protection, and in a short time 
was safe in acab. Bradley held out his hand to be paid, and the fo. 
reigner, laughing till he showed all his teeth through his thick 
moustache, drew his purse. Pointing first to the brass-bound box, and 
then to the weaver, he took out a piece of gold and gave it him, inti- 
mating, by a kind of pantomime, that it was a reward for having saved 
his property. 

“ By Jove, it pays better nor weaving,” said Tim. “I'll just visit 
this spot again, till further notice.” 

The half-sovereign was soon tied in his handkerchief, and, with a 
heart as light as a Jew’s orange, he made for Spitalfields. By the time 
he had reached it, his stomach reminded him that he had not eaten any- 
thing all day long. “ Well, don’t grumble,” he said, addressing him- 
self, “and I'll treat you to something handsome. You must be tired of 
bread, so just wait a bit.” 

He turned down a street, as if he knew the road well, and the door of 
a small public-house was soon sent swinging back clattering against 
the wall. 

“ There’s a match a-going on in the parlour,” said the landlady, as she 
pumped at the beer-engine. “ Mr. Crumpley has wagered his bird agin 
Mr. Guichard’s. They do say it will be a rare struggle—the best this 
season.” 

Among the bird-catching weavers of Spitalfields, there is an odd sort 
of emulation as to whose call-bird will * jerk” the longest, whilst it is 
singing. Of course, the oftener it will jerk, the more valuable the bird 
| is for snaring others. 

Tim was trying to resist the temptation, when suddenly the waiter 
opened the parlour-door, letting out a gush of laughter and shouting 
that decided him. 

“ They’re ‘only waiting for a bit of candle, mum,” the waiter said. 
| “ Bring in your bread and cheese directly, Mr. Bradley ;_ there’ll be rare 
| Sport : pot of porter I think you said—very good, sir ;” and as the weaver 
| entered the parlour, he added, “ Tim’s been and pawned the loom, I sup- 
| pose.” 

In a small room, so clouded with tobacco smoke that it was like 
looking through a heavy Scotch mist, were assembled about forty rough, 
unshaven weavers, many of them without coats, having just “ stept over 





| the way” to see the match. Nearly every man who fancied linnets was 
| aware of the bet that had been made, for it was got up at the last Satur- 


aay night’s meeting 


when the attendance was always full. It appeared 
that Crumpley wa 


a perfect stranger to all present. He was a weaver 





Against the walls of the rooms, in the places usually consecrated to 
racehorse-portraits and fighting sketches, were packed close together 
several small square boxes, each with its stuffed bird, till the sides of the 
room seemed covered with nests of pigeon-holes that had been usurped 


| by linnets and canaries. The birds—like the D’Orsay portraits—chiefly 
| presented their profiles. Their legs and beaks were highly varnished; 


turning the meat over in his mouth; “delicious! They’re as sweet | 2d many of the canaries were showing their bright red tongues. Over 


and full of gravy as peaches. Delicious!” 

After a few mouthfulls, he added, in a sickly voice, ““ No more, thank 
you; nomore. You shall eat the remainder.” 

“ Just one little bit, now,” said the girl, coaxingly, as she forced it 
into his mouth. 

“ There now. After this, not a mouthful, not a mouthful.” 

“Oh! do take this little wee bit off the breast. Only look how nice 
it is.” 

“ Well, then, if I do, you won’t give me another morsel >” 

“What, not this beautiful piece of brown ? Oh! you must now; 
there’s a dear father :” and she held it se prettily that he couldn’t refuse. 
And so she went on, begging and praying, until the old man tried to be 
angry. 


** Now mind you eat the remainder, Kit,” he said, as she took his plate | 1 , I , 
: virtues of the combataiits, and, according to all accounts, Crumpley stood 


behind the curtain. “If you don’t, I'll never forgive you. Are you 

eating ? Let me hear your lips smack, then. Smack them loud, or, upon my | 
word, I'll be angry. Uli never speak to you again if you’re deceiving 
me. H 

“* Oh, it is delicious! Dear, dear! how nice!” she answered, as if in | 
ecstacy over the piece of bread-and-butter she held in her hand. | 

“ There’s a good girl, there’s a good girl!” said the old man, quite | 
satisfied. And so was Kitty, for she had now pigeon enough to last her | 
father for four days. 

As for Tim, he did not know what to do. He wandered up and down 
the streets, scarcely caring where he went. He kept a sharp look-out, 
though, in case a job offered. If he could earn a loaf to take home to 
his children, that was all he wanted. The bread he ate at old Lamere’s 
stuck in his throat, for he felt that Kitty’s labour was too severe, for an | 
idle man to live upon it. In Bishopsgate-street he earned twopence, and 
it hadn’t yet struck twelve. A gentleman’s carriage horse fell. As it 
was plunging on the pavement, Tim rushed forward, and knelt on its | 
neck. It was as muchas he could do to keep it down; and, had the | 

weaver known the danger, he wouldn’t, perhaps, have acted as he did. | 
As it was, the gentleman was so pleased, that, as the carriage rolled off, | 
he threw him a small paper parcel from the window. | | 

“It may be half-a-crown,” thought Tim, as he caught it. However, it 
was only twopence. But it was given so genteelly, any one would 
have been deceived; and, indeed, the cabman who had put up the gen- | 
tleman’s steps, and shut the door, glanced jealously from his sixpence | 
to the papered twopence. | 

In Gracechurch-street Tim got threepence more, by carrying a letter | 
to Charing-cross. It wasn’t much, but he didn’t grumble, and took the 

pay so civilly, that the tradesman seemed to rebuke himself for having 
given so much. It seems to be a bad plan, not to grumble: the wheel 
isn’t oiled till it creaks. However, as if to make up for it, a young pro- 
fligate tossed him a shilling for holding his horse for a few minutes, out- 
side a banker’s. 

Presently he saw cab after cab run by, the roof piled up with luggage. 
“ May get ajob there,” thought Tim, as he hurried after one of them. 
It was bound for the steam-wharf near London-bridge. Outside the 
gates were assembled a host of boys, waiting anxiously for some carpet- 
bag to carry and earn a penny by. As soon as any passenger was in 
sight, they would rush up to him, fighting and pushing each other in the 
struggle. They seemed greatly to prefer women; for though they paid 
them worse than the men, yet they could almost always force them to 
yield up their luggage. When Tim arrived amongst them there was 
nothing going on—the boat was outward bound, and there was seldom a 
passenger arrived on foot. 

“ What are you cummed for, old ‘un ?” asked the stoutest of the band, 
going up to the weaver, who was lolling against the wall. 

“* Why, to get a job, to be sure,” answered Bradley. 

“ He’s cummed for ajob!” cried the lad, turning to his companions, 
who instamtly surrounded him, pointing? and shouting, “ Sneaker! 
sneaker!” 

“Can yer fight ?” continued the lad, turning up the wristbands of his 
coat, and doubling his fists. 

“ Why,” answered Tom, rwaning him up and down with his eye, “ such 
as you I’d make a Chinese puzzle on in one lick. They wouldn’t be able 
to put you together, you'd be so intricate, you would. I should smash 
you like chiney, till you’d cost your mother a fortin’ in rivets.” 

The lad was cooled ; and joining his companions, it seemed as if they | 
were entering into some conspiracy together, for they kept pointing, and 
shaking their heads, and winking at the weaver, who, with his hands ia 
his pocket, amused himself with watching them. ; 

Presently the ringing of a bell announced that a steamer was in sight. 
In an instant the boys rushe? down to the platform where the passen- 
gers landed. Tim let them go, and when the last had disappeared, he 
went down himself. But the youngsters were on the look-out for him ; 
and in an instant he was surrounded by his rivals. They were as guick 
as ferrets, and would slip in and out between the people in one-half the 
time it took the man to force his way. They followed him everywhere. 
if there was any chance of his getting a job, one of the lads would jump 
up between him and his patron, and, erying out as he touched his hair, 
“ Boy, your honour,” would seize the box or bag, and make off with it so 

| fast, that the owner, in his alarm, only thought of following. Twice he | 
had been baulked in this way. At last, growing savage with disappoint- 
ment, he rushed through the crowd towards a hairy foreign-looking gen- 
tleman in puckered trousers and neat gold spectacles, who was cuddling 
| in his arms a brass-bound box. ‘The boys were soon after him. 
























the door was placed a handsome mahogany case, with bits of moss grow- 
ing at regular distances out of the back of it. The birds gtood attitudi- 
nising, each on its proper spot, as formally as if they belonged to some 
feathered corps de ballet. A little green linnet, fiercely mounting guard 
in its sentry-box, seemed, by the gold letters on the glass front, to have 
been the heroine of her day. Her name was “ Jenny ;” and on the 24th 
July, 1819, she beat Mr. Thomson’s “ Never-say-die.” But poor “ Jenny” 
was clearly a martyr to moths, and had suffered so severely in her tail 
and wings, that, despite her victory, her appearance was far from in- 
teresting. 

At atable at the end of the room were the owners of the rival birds; 
each with their linnet hidden under a handkerchief. Occasionally the 
little things would chirp and answer each other, as if impatient for the 
fray. The whole room was engaged in a discussion on the relative 


no chance of victory. 
“ I've seed Guichard’s ‘ Bobby’ give a hunnard and heighty jerks in a 


| quarter of an ’our. I’ve seed him do it with these eyes,” said one of the 


weavers, who was offering two pots to one all over the room ; “as quick 
as a hammer, it was.” 

After an umpire had been appointed, the match began. A small piece 
of candle, an inch in length, was lit, and the bird who should jerk the 


| oftenest before the candle was burnt out,was to be the conqueror. 


The handkerchiefs were now removed, and the two little square green 


| Cages placed opposite each other, with the light shining between them. 


Their masters tried to encourage the little things on; but they only shook 
their feathers and looked at the candle with their heads on one side, like 
a schoolboy at his copy-book. 

The stranger’s linnet was the first to begin. This was taken as a good 
sign, and betting began. 

“ Three pints to a pot on Guichard’s,” shouted one. 

“ Done \” answered another, taking him up sharply. 

“ ll stake five pints to four on stranger,” roared a third. 

“ Throw in a glass of gin, and I’ll have at you.” 

“ Taken !” cried three at once. 

Crumpley’s bird was now off in style. The room rang with its notes ; 
they were so shrill, that, when he left off suddenly, the stillness of the room 
was curiously oppressive. The stranger’s eyes brightened, as if sure of 
victory. But the rival linnet seemed now to be wakening up. His master 
was encouraging him, chirping to him, and using all kinds of endear- 
ments. All at once its wings began to flutter, its little throat swole, 


| and note after note came pouring out as fast as the weaver could mark 


them down. Crumpley’s linnet was soon at work again, and, between 
the two, the noise was so excessive, that anything else seemed soundless 
The door slammed to without a bang; and, though men shouted to each 
other, it was heard no more than a whisper. 

The candle was wasting away, and the scene grew more and more 
exciting. Both linnets were in full song. Their masters were bending 
ever them, urging them on. Never was a race-course more full of in- 
terest. The spectators pressed on to the table, their eyes and mouths 
wide open, each one trying te catch a glimpse of the little rivals. They 
were nearly equal—never had such a match been known before. 

Suddenly, Crumpley’s face darkened. He beat the air with vexation. 
To think that, just as his bird was sure of victory, it should give in. 
Another minute, and the stakes would have been his. His poor little 
linnet, overcome by the exertions it had used, had swooned from its 
perch, and now lay fluttering at the bottom of the cage. Vietory was 
declared on behalf of Guichard. He threw a handkerchief over the 
cage, and instantly the little thing ceased its song. 

After a time the men recovered the use of their ears. They had been 

ietely deafened ; and, for some minutes, the notes were heard the 
same as if the birds were still singing. 

Tim sat enjoying the scene till everybody had left except Crumpley. 
The man, as he saw Bradley give his half-sovereign to the waiter, 
watched it greedily ; and, as soon as the door was closed, began talking 
to him. 

“ There’s eight bob gone, slap!” he said, referring to his losses. “ It 
wonld have jist set me up again, hang it. Now I must beat up for a 
pardner. I’m the unluckiest cove that ever chewed baccy, I am.” 

Tom merely looked at him ; so he continued :— 

“ Jist as the season is comin’ on, too. t's a clean thirty bob a week 
walked off. If i could find a cove, with nine or ten bob, to go pardners 
with, I wouldn't care. Ah! I am an unlucky ‘un, very. I shall never 
have sich a chance again. You see, there’s a pal o’ mine a8 isin trouble, 
and ’ud jamp at a suvrin for his traps: I shall never have sich a go 
again. With this ere call-bird, it’s a clean thirty bob » wecx, it is.” 

* Do you make as much as that ”” asked Tim, joining in conversation. 

“Ah! have made forty bob. Got a suvrin over and over again for 
a good singing lark.” 

“ Nonsense 1” eried Tim. 

“ Eh! and caught p’raps ten a day—that's nothin uncommon.” 

Before an hour had passed, Bradley had consented to become the 
stranger’s “ pardner.” He was to advance nine shillings on the morrow, 
when they would buy “ the pal’s traps” and begin operations at once. 

With the two shillings he had still left, Tim, full of hope, ran all the way 
home to Kitty, to tell her of his good fortune. Thirty shillings a week ! 
why it was four times better than silk weaving ! 


(To be continued.) 
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TOWN TALK AND TABLE TALK. 
Tue political atmosphere still continues murky and uncertain, and the 
impression increases in strength that we shall require one good storm at 
the very least to clear the air. Those vague spheres called “ political 
circles” are consequently in as great a state of restless motion as so 
many jugelers’ rings ; and, like jugglers’ rings, they are every now and 
then to be found mysteriously interlacing and intertwisting themselves, 
so as to form apparent bunches and chains, which, however, a single 
shake and a single jangle suflice to fling out of all connection, rolling in 
different directions upon the floor. The fact is that we are still passing 
through a modified crisis, a sort of chronic political fever. The acute 
disease lasted for more than a week, when we had an absolute inter- 
regnum; but the disorder still lingers in the body politic, and another 
tight brush, perhaps more than one, will have to be encountered before 
it regains its normal state of wholesome energy. Meanwhile, the Exhi- 
bition, going ahead with gigantic strides, will fairly take the shine out of 
the Parliament. It is strange to contrast the progress of the two, or 
rather the progress of the one with the immoveability of the other. In 
St. Stephen’s, nothing done to-day that can be put off till to-morrow. 
In Hyde Park, nothing put off till to-morrow that can be done to-day. 
In St. Stephen’s, all talk and no work; in Hyde Park, all work and 
no talk. The political machine is indeed strangely disjointed. It has 
to be stopped every night or two for repairs. Such oiling, and greasing, 
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week or so, the short crop again appears. “ Ah,” says his Lordship, in 
the club, “ the fact is, ’'ve—been—a—a—getting my hair cut.” 

I stum bled, the other day, upon an odd literary coincidence. Every- | 
body has read Macaulay’s Edinburgh Review article upon “ Ranke’s His- 
tory of the Papacy,” and everybody remembers the striking and pictu- 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CAVALIER—Your mother having had no brother, you are clearly entitled to quarter her arms. 


If your wife be an heiress, you must bear her shield on an escutcheon of pretence; if she 
be not, then you must simply impale the coat. You have no right to the erest or motte of 
your mother’s family 


resque sentence—it has been quoted so often as to have become a sort of | ROGATOR—A search through the records of the Heralds’ College will be the best means, 


household phrase—about the antiquarian traveller, from Australia or | 


A new coat of arms is obtained there, on petition to the Earl Marshal, at an expense of 
about seventy-five guineas 


New Zealand, taking his stand amid a solitude, upon a broken arch of | A %—*uch a will, if duy signed and attested after the marriage ceremony, is perfectly legal, 


London-bridge, to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s. 
1819, Shelley, in the introduction to “ Peter Bell the Third,” had couched 

almost the same thought in almost the same words, figuring a time | 
“when London shall be an habitation of bitterns—when St. Paul’s and | 


I find that, as early as N 
E 


and the widuw consequently is left without a remedy 

Y G S$ UO—Inquire at the General Post-Office 

PHILIP A—Iuquire at the ‘I'reasurer’s office, Lincoln's Inn, where all necessary information 
and the papers requisite may be had gratuitously 

MICUS—We think not. T elationship in both cases mentioned is the same, and the mar- 
riag 35, would be equally null and void 





in either case, since 


. . . : . in "we, . : Py ry ‘ 
Westminster Abbey shall stand shapeless and nameless ruins in the midst | C, Cheltenham—a good account of the South Sea Bubble is contained in Mackay’s “ Popular 


of an unpeopled marsh ; when the piers of Waterloo-bridge shall become | ¢ + 


the nuclei of islets of reeds and osiers, and cast the jagged shadows of 


Delusions 
3.3, Castieblayney—No Supp!ement was issued with our Journal of March 1, but with that 
tor March 8 


their broken arches on the solitary stream—some transatlantic com- | MH C and FANNy—Address to the Secretary of the Tract Society 


mentator will,” &c. The resemblance is sufficiently striking ; but Shelley’s 
way of putting the thought—so long and loosely spun—is far in- | 





ferior to Mr. Macaulay’s single sentence of picturesque epigram. |4 


| ARCHIMEDES, Cheltenham, and LyDIA—See the Red Books published by Weale, Holborn 
Jocus REDIVIVUS, Dorking—Bai.ey, in his Dictionary, gives **Chuck"’ as a south and east 


country term : 
CONSTANT READER—App'y to the Royal Westminster Ophtha!mic Hospital, Chandos-street, 
Sharing-cross 


A ry . 
A concluding anecdote apropos of the Great Papal Aggression agita- | w 4 B—The Views are left at our office for return 


tion. Certain curious statements have appeared from time to time of | F B—Or M ssrs Baily Brothers, Royal Exchange buildings 
ANNIE—"* When Greek meets," &c., is from Nat Lee’s ** Alexander the Great” 


the methods used to get up signatures for petitions to Parliament; and | W M C, Bainbri 
it was not to be expected but that the recent ferment would produce | Z Y—apply to tt 






—We do not recommend any Lotteries 
Secretary of the Great Exhibition 


petitions flowing rather from the zeal of certain enthusiastic partisans, | ¢ '; Bursiem—apply for the work to Messrs Highley, Fleet-street 


than the voluntary and spontaneous impulse of the subscribers. 





and patching, such hammering, and clouting, and tinkering, never 
were remembered by the oldest engineer. And with all this botching, 
the mechanism is still hardly fit for work. It creaks, and wheazes, and 
totters, and jingles along, amid general derision and as general surprise 
that no less crazy piece of machinery can be got hold of and set vigo- 
rously to work in its stead. 

The croakers about the Crystal Palace have had a Godsend in the late 
remarkably long and heavy rains which have here and there found their 
way into the interior of the glass. It is curious to note how a certain 


small class of small-minded people pull long and dismal faces, and hoot, | 


and moan, and gibber like so many birds of ill omen, over anything bold, | 


or daring, or new. These are the geniuses who invent terrific pro- 
phecies about unheard-of plagues and pestilences which are to ravage 
London during the summer. To such people we owe the establishment 
of certain strangely lunatic journals, which demonstrate how it is per- 
fectly possible for 100,000 French soldiers to be sent over in plain 
clothes, with their uniforms in their carpet-bags, to be simultaneously 
assumed at a concerted signal—half an hour after which the tricolor 
would be flying from Buckingham Palace, the Tower, the Bank, and the 
Mint. The partial sprinkling of some of the packages during the last 
fortnight has therefore been “ nuts” to these gentry. They can’t under- 
stand how anything should be done which has not been done before. 
They agreed with the Quarterly, when that far-seeing journal informed 
the world that people would as soon travel astride of congreve-rockets 
as trust themselves to a locomotive going twelve miles an hour. They per- 
fectly coincided with Dr. Lardner, when that sava»t proved, by argu- 


ments declared to be perfectly unanswerable, that no steamer could or | 


would ever cross the Atlantic. And now they are quite as certain that 
Mr. Paxton is a humbug—that Messrs. Fox and Henderson are deluders 
—that the rain has beaten them—and that, as soon as the rattle of the 
falling water is heard upon the acres of roof, the Crystal Palace becomes 
a synonyme for a shower-bath. It must have been one of the most prac- 
tically-minded of these gentry who tried the other day to accomplish 
their predictions by choking up the drainage pipes. Dire must have 
been their disappointment when they were informed that the water 
which had found access came through 12,000 broken panes, that these 
would be speedily repaired, and that the Palace of the Park would be 
rendered as sound, comfortable, and water-tight as the most conventional 
brick and mortar pilers could have made it. 

So, among the many ancient novelties which of late years have be- 
come fashionable, among the many revivals of medieval decorations, 
usages, and doctrines which have gained ground in certain fanciful 
classes of society, we are to have a resurrection of the ancient art of 
hawking. ‘The office held by the Duke of St. Albans, of “ Hereditary 
Grand Falconer,” is perhaps the sole existing relic we have of the 
good old times, when it “ was thought sufficient for noblemenne to 
winde their horne and carry their hawk fair, and leave study and learn- 
ing to the children of mean people.” It isto be hoped, however, that 
the ingenious revivalists of the notable sport of ‘falconrie” will not at- 
tempt also to revive the laws by which it was protected. Our excel- 
lent ancestors had strange notions about the sacredness of a country 
gentleman’s diversion. In Edward III.’s time it was felony to steal 
a hawk; and any person taking eggs from the bird’s nest, even when 
built in his own ground, was liable to imprisoment for that pictu- 
resque period, a year and a day, besides a fine at the King’s pleasure. 
Elizabeth reduced the imprisonment to three months, but imposed 
upon the unlucky amateur of falcons’ eggs the necessity of finding secu- 
rity against a repetition of his bird-nesting exploits for no less than seven 
years. Glancing back, as I have done upon reading the announcement 
of the new Hawking Club, to the ancient authorities upon the science, 
the course of study which the neophytes must (if they would become 
proficient in the art) undergo, appears to be somewhat of a tight one. 
Hawking, in fact, had astrange lingo of its own. Not the most complica- 
ted science is furnished with a longer and tougher technical vocabulary. 
Not a limb, feather, or claw of the bird, not a ery, swoop, or flutter, but 
is duly translated in the orthodox patois—the transmutations being some- 
times curiously perverse; as when, for instance, we are told that the 
legs of a hawk are “arms,” the long wing feathers “ beams,” and the 
shorter “ flags.” Do the members of the new Club intend to become 
initiated into all these mysteries? Hawking, it is to be sup- 
posed, will be nothing without them; so that we may expect 
the speedy renewal of such controversies as that between Roland 
Graeme and Adam Woodcock, as to whether an “ Eyass ought to 
be fed with washed or unwashed flesh.” The decline and down- 
fall of hawking may be traced to tolerably obvious causes. 
There must have been an enormity of trouble taken and expense 
gone to, ere a heron or a partridge were struck by a soaring peregrine. 
Pure mathematics has been defined as going ten miles to market to pur- 
chase an axe tochip an egg; and certainly the notion of rearing up 
hawks, taming then, teaching them, becoming a skilled bird-fancier, in fact, 
learning a new language and becoming initiated in a new science—all this 
was terrific preparation for the chance of seeing the bird of prey strike 
down a harmless bird of peace. The pedantry of hawking in the old days 
was wonderful. Dame Juliana Berners, whose medieval shade will, it is 
to be presumed, hover invisibly over the first “ cast” let loose, informs us 
that every rank of man had its own particular hawk, from the Emperor 
down to the “ holy water clerk.” ‘The question is, where so many varieties 
of the bird could be got from; but elaborate systems of in and in breeding 
probably produced an infinite number of slightly differing species, 
now most likely become extinct. The greater number of the sporting 
hawks anciently in use are now, I believe, rarely to be found out of the 
mountains of Wales, Scotland, or the Lake country. Many a barn-door, 
feathered with their gay and graceful plumage, has borne testimony to 
the change in the fortunes of the hawk tribe since the days when, in the 
reign of James I., upwards of a thousand pounds were given for a 
“ cast” of birds However, the race is to be brought into fashion 

ain; and certainly the vision of a gaily galloping hawking party, 
bugles at their belts, dogs at their heels, and falcons on their wrists, 
hallooing to the graceful bird as she mounts circling in the summer air, 
is a prettier, and a far less painful spectacle, than a coarse, murderous 
battue, where pheasants are shot by the hundred their own lengths from 
the muzzle of the gun. 

Whether the following story be credible, is nothing to the purpose. It 
is too good not to be able tocommand appreciating belief. Most readers, 
now-a-days—thanks to ‘Thackeray’s portraits—understand the class of 
shaky old dandies, elaborately got up by their tailors and valets, who go 
nodding their grizzled old heads along the sunny side of Pall-Mall, or 
bask in the biggest bow-windows of the clubs, and totter about in the 
lobbies or the coulisses of the Opera at night, looking dashing young 
fellows of thirty when their backs only are seen, and sinking at 
once into euperannuated old-fogeyism when they face round, and 
you can mark the dry, coarse, wrinkled facial skin, and the 
deeply-sunk crow’s-feet ramifying round the eyes. One of these 
respectable Methuselahs—a man great in the West, mighty in the 
morning rooms of clubs, known to all attentive students of the Court 
Circular, steady at his post in the omnibus box, persevering in his 
homage to the reine de la danse—is under the sad necessity, notwith- 
standing his excess of juvenility, and the fact that he has not yet sown 
his wild oats, of wearing a wig. A commonplace matter this, but not 
so commonplace, considering how our hero manages it. The on dit 
runs that he entertains a seore of wondrously-made perukes, the nut- 
brown ringlets in each of nicely differing degrees of length. Thus, 
No. 1 appears like a tolerably short crop. No. 20 is modelled upon 
Hyperion’s curls. Then for the application. Beginning with No. 1, 
each wig is worn for three or four days, up, of course, to No. 20, In a 





| we took some pains and were at some expense to illustrate upwards of a | 


| their sufferings convince us that the care is inadequate. 


cent hubbub, however, a petition was taken to a numerously attended 
school, to be signed by all the scholars. Of course, the boys 
were only too much delighted with the fun; and the parch- 
ment speedily bore the signatures of the entire establishment, with | 
the single exception of that of a little boy, who always managed to | 
dodge away from the paper, until his name was the only one wanting: 





| then he could evade the request no longer; but, to the general astonish- | 


ment, absolutely refused to attach his name. What objection had he ? | 
Was he a Catholic? No. Werehis parents Catholics? No. Then why | 
would he not sign? It was long before the answer was obtained ; but, | 
when it did come, it was electrifying :—“ I don’t want to sign,” the urchin | 
blubbered out, “ because—because the Queen would see my bad writing.” | 

A. BR. | 

KILRUSH UNION. 

We copy from the TZimes the following lamentable account of 


the condition of the poor in the western part of Ireland, a subject which | 
| 





the landowners; now it is a reproach to legis 
power. The nation has taken on itself the c 





ion and the imperial 
re of these people, and 
To the Times 
Correspondent, Mr. 8. G. Osborne, the public and the suffering Irish are 
deeply indebted ; and we only help his humane exertions by contributing to 
extend the circulation of hisletter. Ireland never was a greater scandal | 
to England than since the latter took on herself, in addition to her other | 





I 


cares for the welfare of the former, the care of providing by law for | : 


her poor. The officials who neglect their duty in providing for the 
people, and bring the scandal on the country, are deserving of the most 
severe censure. 

To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir,—I am sorry to be compelled again to call public attention to the state of 
things in the above ill-fated union. Ido not dispute the interest which must 
attach to the transactions of the Encumbered Estates Court, the question of 
the so-called Godless Colleges, the campaign now commencing against the | 
national schools, and the storm very naturally arising against the Papal Ag- 

| gression Bill, in acountry so Catholic as Ireland. But I must claim some in- 
| 


terest upon the part of the British public on the question of life and death now 

cruelly working out in the west of Ireland. 

The accommodation for paupers in the Kilrush union-houses was, in the 
| three weeks ending the 8th, 15th, and 22nd of this month, calculated for 4654; 
in the week ending the 8th of March there were 5005 inmates, 56 deaths !—in 
the week ending the 15th of March, 4980 inmates, 68 deaths !—in the week 
ending the 22nd of March, 4868 inmates, 79 deaths! That is to say, there 
were 203 deaths in 21 days. I last week called your attention to the fact of 
the overcrowding and the improper feeding of the poor creatures in these houses, 
as proved by a report made by the medical officer on the ist of February, re- 
peated on the 22nd, and, at the time of my letter, evidently unheeded. Behold 
| the result—79 deathsin a population of under 5000 in one week! I have, I 
regret to say, besides these returns, a large mass of returns of deaths out-ide the 
rene agp the result of starvation ; on some, coroners’ juries have admitted 
| it to 80. 

Eye-witnesses of the highest respectability, as well as my own paid agent, 
report to me the state of the town and neighbourhood of the workhouse on the 
admission days in characters quite horrifying: between 100 and 200 poor half- 
starved, almost naked creatures may be seen by the road-side, under the market- 
house—in short, wherever the famished, the houseless, and the cold can get for 
| anight’s shelter. Many have come twelve Irish miles te seek relief, and then 

have been refused, though their sunken eyes and projecting bones write the 
words ** destitute” and ** starving ” in language even the most callous believers 
in pauper cunning could not misunderstand. I will defy contradiction to the 
fact, that the business of the admission-days is conducted in a way which forbids 
common justice to the applicants; it isa mere mockery to call the scene of in- 
decent hurry and noisy strife between guardians, officers, and paupers, which 
occupies the few hours weekly given to this work, a hearing of applicants. 

I have before me some particulars of a visit of inspection paid to these houses 
a short time since by a gentleman whose position and whose motives are above 
all cavil for respectability and integrity ; 1 have a mass of evidence, voluntarily 
given me, from sources on which I can place implicit confidence, all tending 
to one and the same point. The mortality so fast increasing can only be as- 
cribed to the insufficiency of the out-relief given to the destitute, and the crowd- 
ing and improper diet of the in-door paupers. From the published statement of 
the half-year ending September 29, 1850, signed ** C. M. Vandeleur, chairman,” 
I find there were 1014 deathsin that said half-year. Average weekly cost per head— 
food, 114d. ; clothing, 2d. I shall look with anxiety for the return of the half- 
year just ended; it will be a curious document, as emanating from a board the 
chairman of which has just trumpeted in your columns with regard to this 
union, * that the lands, with little exception, are well occupied, and a spirit of 
industry visible among all classes.” It will at least prove a more than usual oc- 
— of burying land, and a spirit of increased energy in the grave-digging 








ass. 
With regard to the diet of the old and infirm, I can conceive it possible that 
since the publication of my last letter there may be some improvement, though 
I am not yet aware of it. I am now prepared to challenge all contradiction to 
the fact that the diet has been not only short of whatit ought to be by the 
prescribed dietary, but, in the case of the bread, it has frequently been unfit for 
human food—such as very old or very young people could only touch under the 
pressure of famine, and could not, under any circumstances, sustain health upon. 

Let the authorities investigate the deaths of the last six weeks, taking the 
cause of death from the medical officers, and how soon after admission each in- 
dividnal died; they will then, with me, cease to wonder that the poor creatures 
who come in starving should so soon sink, when the sanatory condition of the 
law’s asylum is just that which would tell most severely even on the most 
healthy. I admit, sir, that Kilrush market may be well supplied with cheap 
| food, but the evicted peasantry have no money, and vendors do not give. I ad- 
mit that the season for the growth of nettles, and cornkale, and other weeds, the 
of late years normal food of these pour creatures, has not yet set in, and this I 
do not deny is all against them. I leave to the British public the forming any 
conclusion they like from this admission. 

What I now contend for is this—that in a particular part of Great Britain there 
are certain workhouses, asylums for the destitute, supervised by salaried in- 
spectors, directly under the cognizance of the Government, in which the crowd- 
ing of the sick is most shameful, the diet equally so. The mortality for the 
weeks ending January 25 to March 22—484, upon a population which in those 
weeks never exceeded 5200 souls! I believe these to be facts which cannot be 
disputed, and I claim on them the immediate interference of the Government, 
and the more especially as the chairman of this union makes a public favourable 
comparison between it and the Union of Ennistymon, in the same county. I am 
myself prepared, on very short notice, to go over at my own expense with any 
person of respectability trom this country, appointed by Government, and I have 
no doubt we shall prove that I have, if anything, understated matters ; if so, am 
I wrong, sir, in saying, that such a state of things, within a twenty hours’ jour- 
ney from London, is in a sad and shameful contrast to the expected doings of 
the “ World’s Fair” on English ground? When, the other day, I looked on the 
Crystal Palace, and thought of Kilrush workhouse, as 1 have seen it and now 
known it to be, I confess I felt, as a Christian and the subject of a Christian Go- 
vernment, utter disgust. Again, sir, I thank you from my heart for your in- 
dulgence to these my cries for justice for lreland.—Your obedient servant, 

S. GopoLPHtn OsBoRNeE. 
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CEYLON AND THE GOVERNMENT OF LorRD Torrmoton.—A 
pamphlet wi h this title has been published by Mr. Madden, Leadenhall-street, 
intended to expose the misrepresentations of an article in the Quarterly Review 
for December, last year, entitled ** The Mysteries of Ceylon.” A considerable 
number of p es are selected from the Review, and their incorrectness dis- 
played. But whether the statements of the Review, or those of the pamphlet, be 
the more correct, can only be decided by a close examination of all the despatches 
and documents referred to. To take on ourselves such a task, would be as much 
beyond our usual avocations, as it would tire the patience of our readers. We 
can only say that the pamphlet, in pointing out some errors of the Quarterly 


< K is thanked, though we cannot avail ourselves ot his obliging offer 


Such, | y R, Isle of Man—Davidson’s ** System of Short-hand ”’ 


to a greater or less extent, is the case in all agitations. During the re- | W A M,¢ 
ARCHITETE DE PAKIS—Hoppus's ** Timber Measurer's Guide "* 


ueenstown—The work may be had, by order, of any bookseller 





HERTS—We had not room tur the scene at Old Hall Green 


AR P, Lincoln—We have not the address of the inventors 


» are thanked; but we have not space for the 





C HB, Clifton; STEADY-PEN; and Miss 
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E J 8, Romford—Sir Walter Scott left two sons, both now dead without issue. The elder; 
who succeeded to the baronetcy, was Sir Walter Scott, Lieutenant-Colonel, 15th Hussars. 
He married, February 3, 1825, Jane, daughter and heir of Jobn Jobson, Esq, of Lochore. 
county Fife, but dicd s. p. February 8, 1847. The second son, Charles Scott, student of 
Brasennose College, Oxford, died unmarried at Teheran, in Persia, in 1841. The Baronetcy 
is extmet 

GIL BLAS sends us, as the correct arms of Barnard, of Yorkshire, ‘‘ Arg on a bend az. three 
escallops of the field, in the sinister corner, in an annuleta mullet. Crest: A demi lion 
arg. charged on the shoulder with a mullet within an annulet, holding in the paws a snake 
entwined az. 

TANCRED—It was Lord Nithsdale who escaped in his wife's clothes 

A SUBSCRIBER AB INCIPiO—The family of Trevor is Welsh. Its chief seats are Bryn 
Kynalt. co Denbigh, the residence of Arthur Hill-Trevor, Viscount Dungannon; ‘Trevallyn, 
ot the heirs of the late John Morley Trevor. Esq, &c. A full pedigree is in Burke’s 
* Landed Gentry,”’ voli, p 506 The arms of Trevor are—** Per bend sinister erm. and 
ermines, a lion rampant or,’’ the ensigns of the family’s encester, the renowned Tudor 








‘evor 
A P W—The Barony of Bexley is extinct. Arthur Vansittart, Esq, of Shottesbrook, is the 
head of the ramily 
FW impression indicates the lozenge-shaped shield of a lady 
Mon Elizabeth 
Alexander broc 










A 
x YY —The identification of arms, trom a mere description, is too laborious a task for us to 
undertake 
A CONSTANT 
» about £¢ 





READER AND SUBSCRIBER—The fees on entrance at the Midc 
3; and those onthe ie ut’s call to the Bar, to about £96. Ind Jently of these 
s, there are the expense the dinners in the hall, which are about 1 year, and the 

a cit of £100 in the hands of the Treasurer of the Inn during the three years’ probation. 
Chis deposit is not required from a member of one of the universities. The course of study 
depends altoge t ou the person himseif. A year’s attendance at a special pleader'e, which 
costs £100, i+ 
Jvuvenis, Ho 


> Temple amount 




















to ‘* Hone’s Everyday Book and Year Book” for full details about 
stion of “* Who is an esquire?’ may be found elaborately dis- 
>" vol v, page Ill 

uptain and commander, K.N., have the superior precedence. We cannot 











ades in their servants’ hats 

euring the name in question 

en's nicce. KI P stands for “ Requiescat in Pace,” and 
uncement of the death of a Roman Catholic 

rtake to trace out the parties to whom certain arms sub- 
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mitted to u 

A SATURDAY-NIGHL READER—Apply at the Horse Guards 

AN HEIRESS OF ARMS—We again repeat that unmarried ladics have « 
same arms and quarterings as their cidest brother. C D (in the case sen 
entitled to impale his wile’s arms, her ternal and maternal coats quarterly. Of course, 
these arms would not descend to C D's issue as quarterings, his wife having had brothers 
and not having been an heiress 

A Fouk Years *BSCRIE —The arms of Reece are—“ Az. a lion rampant or within a bor- 
dure arg cha t annulets sa.”’ / 

IGNotUs—It woul e a patent of precedence to place the peer’s niece in the position she 
wou d have held had ner father lived to succeed to the title 

G R—The arms of Kutter a ‘Gu. a lion passant in chief, and three garbs in base arg.” 

A FREQUENT PURCHASER—The proper description is—** Arg a demi ijion rampant, naissant 
out of the bare gu., armed and jangued az.; on a chief indented sa. a mullet between two 
crescents of the first. Crest: An increscentarg. Motto: Crescam ut prosim” 

LAURA—The arms of Williamson of Scotland are—** Arg. a saltire betwen three mullets in 
chief and flanks sa., and a boar'’s head erased in base gu. Crest: A garb lying on its side, 
unbound ppr’ 

yLATOR—1: he police brigade at the Exhibition is composed of reserve men of the A division. 
The numerical strength of the whole police fore: now employed will remain as it is 

P RK O— Only season tickets are to be issued; other admission by payment at the doors. Wait 

* London as itis 

—the Skerches, &c, are keft at our office for return 

dame Pasta is alive, and resides at the Lake of Como. Mr Lockey’s 





it to exactly the 
vould be strictly 




























E A, Huli—the best standard work on the organ is that published in Paris by Brandus and 
Co, Rue chelieu, No 87 
Fitz —Waicer, the second son of Alan, the Norman, Lord of Oswestry, and 
Lord of Oswestry (whose son, John Fitzalan, married Isabel. sister of 
m de Albir ari ot Arundel), appears, by conclusive evidence, to have been identical 
with Walter, first Lord High Sieward of Scotlaud. Pinkerton, the his'orian, suggested the 
probability of this genealogical fact, and the indefatigable Chalmers (+ Caledonia,” i » 572) 
succeeded in ruliy es ishing it 
A CONSTANT KEADt R—Lord Campbell has never been Lord High Chancellor of England. 
He was at one time Chancellor of ireland, and, at a later period, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster 
CENTURION—“ Arg. a fesse gu. between three ermine spotssa. Crest: Out of a cloud, a 
hand holding a sealed letter, all ppr."’ 
A CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER—We are sorry we can supply no information about the family or 
arms of Josiah Diston 
T O N—“ Arg. a cross pattée az. Crest: A willie-goat tripping ppr. Motio: Veritatem” 
-ENDANT—The arms of Hibberd are—“* Sa. an estoile of six points ur, between two 
fleurs de lis erm.” See “* Heralaic Register,’ 1851, published by Churton 
CYMroO—We can trace no arms to the name of Joseph 
Sow reY—The seal appears to be that of one of the family of Wood 
¥ T G—A creditor cannot seize the dead body cf his debtor. The idea that he could is a 
vulgar error 
D C—If the widow die. in her present condition, without a will, the funded property will be 
divided equaliy among h-r children x 
CURIOSA—It is matter of taste: in Milan, the Linda of Miss C Heyes was most admired; at 
Rome she was preferred in Lucia ; at Dublin, her fellow-countrymen, and women too, swear 
by ber Vorma and Amina 
THE NATIONAL ANTHEM—The authorship is a vexed question; but there is very fair evidence 
to believe that Dr John Bull. of Gresham College, composed the air on the occasion of King 
James's vi. it to Mei chant Taiio s’ Hall, after the discovery of the Gunpowder Piot 
MR SIMS REEVESis a native of Woolwich 
W C, a Subseriber—There does not appear tobe any arms to the name of Colliss. Collis, of 
Ireland, bears—** Arg. a chev. between three lions’ headsferased gu. Crest: A dexter arm 
throwing an arrow ppr. 
WILLIAM-HENRY—There is no coat of arms to the name in question. 
EMMELINE—No accent is needed on the second syllable. The name is pronounced Lefevre 
P P P—The qualification of a county magistrate must be landed property to the amount of 
of £100 « year in possesion, or £300 a year in reversion if 
INQuUISITOK—A King regnant is a King in his own right; and is, therefore, the chief governor 
of the State. The King Consort is the husband of a Queen regnant, upon whom the 
merely titular designation of King bas been conferred, without any authority attached 
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to it 

A SUBSCRIBER—The arms of Loftus are—‘‘Sa. a chev. engr. erm. between three trefoils 
slipped arg. Crest: A boar's head couped and erect arg., langued gu. Motto: Loyal & 
mort"’ 

AN ORIGINAL SUBSCRIBER—An account of the family of Abel Moysey is given in the 
* Landed Gentry” 

8 G B—We can traee no arms to the name of Banyard 

G W B—The arms required are—** Arg. on a cross between four frets gu., a castle or. Crest 
A tower or, charged with afret gu Motto: Virtus castellum meum” 

FLEURDELIS—A refe:ence to Glover's * Ordinary of Arms” may lead to the discovery of the 
arms 





W k—Refer to the published Army List ’ 

GERTRUDE—The family of Thi tlethwayte is of Saxon origin, and has ranked ‘for cen- 
turies amongst the most influential landed proprietors in the south of England. It is allied 
by marriage with the howes of Hungerford, Penruddock, Pelham, Whithed, Norton 
Bathurst, and Frederick, but not with that of the Duke of Wellington z 

B S8—The title of Baronet, unless governed by a specific limitation, descends in the male line 
3. The daughter of a Baronet bears her father’s on a lozenge-shaped shield. No lady can use 


rest 

A GENEALOGIST—The deplorable state of our ancient parochial registers is a subject well de- 
serving the attentior of antiquarian writers; but we do not remember any work or publica- 
tion on the subject 

MARIE—Perhaps an application to the publisher of the book named might obtain a copy of 
the portrait 

LUPO-_Colbatch of Midd'esex, bears—“* Per pale gu. amd vert, a fesse dencettée arg., guttée 
de sang between three fleurs de lis or. Crest: A dexter arm embowed per pale dancettée 
vert and az., cuff erm., holding in the hand a pineapple downwards, leaved and slipped 
all ppr”’ 

cB Coierd Cranworth was, before his recent elevation tothe Peerage, Sir Robert Monsey 
Rolfe, a Baron of the Exchequer 

PRUDENS QUI PATIENS—Crest of Hobbs: ‘A demi heron volant sa., beaked gu., holding in 
the beak a fish arg.” 

J 8S, Miig-end—There are no arms registered to your name 

BLUEMANTLE—We regret we cannot aid our correspondent’s research, in ascertaining the coat 
of arms requii 

B, Taunton—'the arms of Bushell are—“ Arg. a chev. between three water bougets sa. Crest 
A cherubim's head between two win "hag 

Crmro—Arms of Joseph: “ Per chev. az. and vert., in chief three garbs, in base two chey- 
ronways, or. Crest: A garb or” . 

HERALDICUS—The brother Edward and his descendants may quarter the arms of Wyatt. 
“ Gu., a chev between three carpenters’ axes or, hafted arg.,” are bearings used by the 
Penfolds. Crest: A lion rampt. double queued, or 
P W—There is an engraved portrait of Sir Richard Grenville in Prince’s “* Worthies or 
Devon,” 4to, 1810. Pessibly that work may indicate where the originul is 

R D B B—The grandchi dren of A and B (brothers) are second cousins ; the grandchildret 6f 

are ‘second cousins once removed " to the great-grandchildren of B 

CURATOR—We will endeavour to find out the arms of Philipps of Cleveland 

H J C—The Crest of Hoare is ‘* An eagle's head erased arg., charged with an ermine spot” 

J P—We have no particulars of the ancestry of the late Sir Joseph Ratcliffe, Baronet, 
Milnes Bridge, beyond that contained in the Baronetages 

W C—The family of Clarke, of Salferd, county of Warwick, bears “Gu. three swords erect 
in pale arg., pomels and hilts or" 

A SUBSCRIBER—The town residence of the Thistlethwayte family is in “Connanught-place, 
Hyde-Park"’ 

TupoRr—If your grandmother was an heiress, you are entitled to quarter her arms, but not t6 
use her crest. Your wife's arms you should impale. The shield of Winslow is “Ora ben@” 











Review, does not prove Lord Torrington’s government to have been just, wise, 
and merciful. 





lozengy arg. and gu.” 


' JF Ais an English subject | F 8—Weber is a German family 
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NEW BOOKS, ge. 
NARRATIVE of a SINGULAR ESCAPE 


from a CONVENT. With a Preface by the Rev. W. CARUS 
WILSON, M.A. 18mo. Second Edition, Is 6d cloth. 
_SBRLEYS, 51, Fleet-street, and 2, t, 











TY\HE JESUITS as THEY WERE and “ARE. 
From the German of Diller. Translated by Mrs. STANLEY 
CARR. With a Preface by Sir CULLING E. SMITH, Bart. Foolscap 
8vo, price 3s 6d cloth. 
_SEBLEYS, a4, ¥F leet-street, and 2, 2, Hanover-strect, Hanover-square. 




















OMANISM as it EXISTS in ROME; 

54, Fleet-street, and 2, Hanover-street, Hanover-square. 

Perpetual Curate of Butley, re In 1 vol., , 12mo, Price aa cloth. 
SRELEYS, 54, Fleet-street, and 2, Hanover-street, Hanover-square. 
SEELEYS, 54, Fleet-strect, and 2, Hanover-street, Hanover-square. 


NEW BOOKS, ge. 





Just ready, 1 Vol., 8vo., price 6s, with a splendid Armorial 
Frontispiece, 
BSERVATIONS UPON HERALDRY. 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 1 Baa. a. Being Copious and 
Intelligible Remarks on the General Theory 
E. CHURTON, 26, Rotee-tueet 
MR. RUSKIN'’S NEW WORK. 
Just seam in Imperial 8ve, with Tweaty-one Plates, and numer- 
Woodcuts, from Drawin; NI by the Author, 
HE STON ES of VENICE. Volume the 
First—The FOUNDATIONS. By, JOHN RUSKIN, Author of 
the “Seven Lam of tecture, Modern Painters,” &c. 
Price Two Guineas, in embessed cloth, hy with top edge gilt. 
don: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


| NEW oe Imo a py sete 


O-MOR RO — THE “RESULTS and 
TENDENCIES of NATIONAL EXHIBITIONS, deduced from 
st ict historic parallels, devel & uniform law, of peculiar interest 
at the present time. By HISTORIA. 
SAUNDERS and seen Publishers, Conduit~street. 


ECOND EDITION. 














| LJTEBARY GLEANIN GS by an INVALID. 


Cloth, gilt edges, 2s 6d. 
ceptional Easter Gift could not be recommended.” — 


corning Post. 
“ an real casket of jewels.’"—Church and State Gazette. 
lated to excite in the mind aH that is elevated and en- 








exhibited in various Inscriptions and other Documents in the 
Churches and other Ecclesiastical places in that City. Collected by 

— Hon. A W. PERCY. Crown 8vo, price 5s cloth. 
ETTERS to a WAVERER « on the ROMISH 
gt Ad, By the Rev. SAMUEL HOBSON, LL.B., 

"SEELEY, 54, Fleet-street, and 2 
ASSAGES from the LIFE of a DAUGHTER 
t HOME. Third Edition. Foolscap 8vo, price 3s 6d cloth. 
HE CHURCH of CHRIST in the MIDDLE | 
AGES. An Historical Sketch. By the Author of “ Essays on 
the Charch.”’ Foolscap 8vo, price 6s cloth. 

HE STUDENT’S THEOLOGICAL MA- 
NUAL. Containing the History of the Canon, Theological Evi- 
dences, Biblical Antiquities, Old and New Testament History, Church 


Hie! . Doctrine and Prophecy. By GEORGE HENRY PRESTON, | 
of St. Bee's College, 9, Camberiand, Curate of Halstow the Lower, Kent. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 7s 6d. 


TH 








SEKLEYS, 54, Fieet-street, and 2, N treet, 


HE LITERARY HISTORY of the NEW 
TESTAMENT. By JOSIAH CONDER, Author of “ The Har- 
Prophecy.” With Recommendatory Notices by the Rev. E. 
INCKERSTETH and Dr. J. PYE SMITH. Octavo, price I4s cloth. 
_SEKLEYS, 45, Fleet-street, and 2, Hanover-street, Hanover-square. 





largest and cheapest of the at, 


nobling.” *—Sunday Times. 
“* A charming little volume.”"—Manchester Courier. 
London: W. NEWBERY, 6, King-street, Holborn. 


HE PARLOUR MAGAZINE of the LITE- 
RATURE of ALL NATIONS will be published early in April 
for the 3rd of May, to be continued weekly, price 2d. It will be the 
magazines. The first Number 
will be a double one, at the single price; a tn! of it will be devoted 
to anably written article (illustrated by w engraviugs), HOW to 
ENJOY LONDON DURING the EXDIBITION. A beautiful Steel 
Engraving will also be given with the Number. 
London: HOULSTON and STONEMAN; and all Booksellers. 





NEW BOOKS, ge. 


[HE GOLD WouSilirrers. By the 
—a + ** Whitefriars,”” 

¥ and Co., 32 and 33 33, Leadenhall-street. 
To be had at upwards of 3000 Circulating Libraries. 


LECTRO-BIOLOGY in the VOLTAIC 
MECHANISM of the ORGANS of SENSATION and MUS- 
CULAR MOTION; together with the application of Electricity to the 
Cure of Disease. By ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S., Surgeon to the 
of England, &c. ice Ii lp 
ONGMAN and Co., Paternoster-row. 


HE LADY’S GUIDE to the ART of 
MAKING PAPER STOVE Nag ea a ag By Mrs. BART- 
LETT. Price Is. iso, by the same 
THE LADY’S GUIDE to the J ‘ART ‘of MAKING PAPER 
FLOWERS. Price Is. 
DARTON and Co. .» 58, Holborn-hill. 


URRAY’S HANDBOOKS, 1851.—AD- 


VERT 
HANDBOOK of LONDON, must be forwarded to the Pub 
the 15th of April next; and for insertion in MURRAY'S CONTI- 
NENTAL HANDBOOKS, before the Ist of May. 
50, Albemarle-street, London; March, 1851. 











NEW MUSIC, ge. 


88 of most voices. , 
UFF and HODGSON, 65, Oxford-street. 


M's CATHERINE HAYES.—The most 


favourite Ballads su the above dis Vocalist are, 








“Why do I weep for thee?” Wallace; on si to i 

pm a Soman: Gal and * faa by angi d 7“ ove DEPDY days ae 
houghts are ‘ane. ” ynard 

el BEALE, and Co. 7 a1, ef tay , Ge ‘ ite 





Li. TEMPETE.—Just published, the MUSIC 


bai of bos fashionable nobly. now sod a im vogue at the Court 
Fomor 


irées of the S, Postage free to all parts of 
ome JULLIEN and Toon Royal Mesteel ion Lie 
Roy, Presentation Li 


an 14, 


ULLIEN and CO.’S MUSICAL PRESEN- 








Just published, in one volume. post 8vo, cloth boards, 


OMESTIC DUTIES: consisting of the 
of Parents; Duty of Children; Duty of Masi at AY 
Merl Duty of Hus! the Duty of Wives : SIX 8 Ls? 
ed in Trinity Church, St. Merylebene, by the Rey. favuxs 
BARNIEE, B.C.L., the Rector, and Chaplain to the House of Com- 
mons.—J. VER, bockseller, 81, Great Portland-street, Portland- 
place, London. 


ee pan ree my 
Just out. the P First of a 
EW VOLUME. of HOGG Ss INSTRUCTOR, 
containing, in addition to the usual variety of matter, ‘“‘ Napo- 
leon," by George Gilfillan, and a fine Portrait from Steel, accom- 
panied by a Sketch, of Thomas Carlyle. Order Part 37 from any 








ACTS in a CLERGYMAN’S LIFE. B 

the Rev. C. B. TAYLOR, pes A., aoe of Otley, Suffolk. 
-Poolseap 8vo, with a Frontispiece. Price 7s c! 

SEELEYS, 54, Fleet-street. and 2, ieceraaen, Hanover-square. 











AMIE GORDON; or, The Orphan. By the 
Author of “The Nun.” In foolscap 8vo. Frontispiece. Price 

30 6d boards. 
SEELEYS, 54, Fleet-street, and 2, Hi treet, H quare, 


London. 





KNIGHT'S CABINET EDITION OF 
HE WORKS of SHAKSPERE. Vol. IIL. 
1s 6d cloth. To be completed in Twelve Monthly Volumes. 
____ London: wo. 8. 01 ORR; and sold by all Booksellers, 
Tllus- 


NHE PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE. 
trated with Eight Hundred Engravings on Wood and Copious 
Notes. By JOHN KITTO,DD. Part III., containing Eighty pages, 
demy 4to, price Is. To be completed i in Thirty Shilling Parts. 
London: WM. © + ORR and Co.; and sold by all Booksellers. — 











Lately published, price 3s cloth (3s 6d postage free 
OW to EMIGRATE; or, the British Colo- “| 
nists. A Tale for all Classes; with an Appendix, forming a | 
compl ste manual! for iatending Colonists, and for those who may wish | 
to assist them. By W H G KINGSTON, Esq 









“An exceedingly useful and valuable little work, replete with all 
that is needful, either to stimulate or guide the emigrant pa- 
rations necessary, the dangers to be avoided, and the ac avant res to 
be gained are clearly and admirably developed.’’—Christian Times. 

GRANT and GRIFFITH, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 





nat 8vo, price 10s 6d, 


USTRALIA. FELIX; or, a Historical and 





Descriptive Account of the Settlement of PORT PHILIP, 
NEW SOUTH WALES, embraci>g copious particulars of the Habits 
and Customs of the ‘Aboriginal Natives, and Observations on the =ys- 






tem of Transportation and general Co’ onial Policy th Dra gs 
»f the Aborigines, and a large Map, coloured. By ‘WILLLAM W Esf- 
GARTH. 


Edinburgh: OLIVER and BorYD. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and “o. 


BOHN'S CHEAP SERIES. , : 

HE CAPE and the KAFFIRS; a Diary of 

Five Years’ Residence; with a Chapter of Advice to Emigrants. 

By H WARD. Post 8vo, with Plate and Map of the Seat of War, 
arice 28.—HENRY G. BOHN, York-street, Covent-garden. 


(ILLRAY and his CARICATURES.—An 


Historical and Descriptive Account of the Works of JAMES 
GILLRAY, comprising a Political and Humorous History of the latter 
part of the Reign of George III. By THOMAS WRIGHT and R. H. 
EVANS. Thick Svo. cloth, price 153.; or half morocco, uniform with 
the folio volume of Caricatures, £1 1s. 

HENRY G. BOHN, York-street, Covent-garden. 
)HN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR APRIL. 
OMER S ODYSSEY, HYMNS, _ EPI- 

GRAMS, BATTLE of the FROGS and MICE.%and FRAG- 

MENTS, literally translated into English Prose. Post 8vo, price 5s. 
HENRY G. BOHN, York-street, Covent Garden. 
Just published, Third Edition, 5s. cloth, 
rae CONVENT: a Narrative founded on 
Fact. By MISS M‘CRINDELL. 

CONTENTS:—Convent Bells, Spanish Novice, Garden. Dawn of 
Light, Fearful Anticipations, Night Watch, Dying Nun, Miracle, Ex- 
amination. Confessional, Esca 

** Every Protestant lady should | possess this exposure of Romanism.” 

London: AYLOTT and JONES, 8, Paternoster-row. 


REV. G. GILFILLAN’S SELECT BRITISH POESY. 
In one handsome volume, beautifully printed, with Frontispiece, 


square. cloth, price 7s 6d, 
HE BOOK of BRITISH POESY, Ancient 
and Modern; being Select Extracts from our best Poets, arranged 
in Chronological gee from Chaucer to Wordsworth; with an Essay 
on British Poe By the Rev. GEORGE GILFILLAN, A.M. 
rf «* A valuable Gift Book. 
London: WM. TEGG and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 




















On the 19th instant will be published a new edition of — 
M and the LOCH, containing 
minute Instructions in all Highland Sports, with Remarks 
upon the Wild Birds and Beasts of the Scottish Mountain. By JOHN 
COLQUHOUN, Esq. Third Edition, with which will be incorporated 
“ Rocks and Rivers,” &c., by the same Author. In 8vo, with nume- 
rous Illustrations. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW WORK BY FRANK FAIRLEGH. 

In Monthly Parts, price 1s, with Two Illustrations by Phiz, 
EWIS ARUNDEL; or, the Railroad of 
Life. By the Author of “ Frank Fairlegh”’ This Railroad, 
which is certain to succeed, — every one must make the journey 
nelens volens, is now about thrown open to the public. The 
Capital (contents and itlustrations) to be divided at least into 20.000 
shares, of iseach. For further particulars apply to the Work itself. 

London: HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


Published this day, — —— in post 8vo, with numerous Illus- 
trations, price $s d in cloth, or 17s morocco antique, 
N! INEVEH cad, ‘PERSEPOLIS : an Historical 

Recent Researches in 


Sketch of Ancient Assyria and Persia, with an Account of the 
Countries. 
the British Museum. 


By W.S. W. VAUX, M.A., of 
** This edition has been thoroughly revised and enlarged, and 
several new illustrations ee from recent additions to the col- 
lection in the British Mseu' 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORKS BY THE mari JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


This day is published, New a, price 6s, revised and corrected, 
ith additions, 
ECTURES for the TIMES; or, Illustrations 
and Refutations of the Errors of Romanism and Tractarianism. 
By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., Minister of the National 
Scottish Church, Covent-garden. 








Il. 
PROPHETIC STUDIES ; C5 jatare on Daniel. Just 


price 9s, h 





LECTURES on the SEVEN CHURCHES. 
tion, with Illustrations, price 9s. 


SALVATION: a Sermon, delivered betee her Majesty, 
at Balmoral. Seventeenth Thousand, price 


HAMMERSMITH PROTESTANT DISCUSSION. Cheap 
Edition, Seventh Thousand. 
*** A full List of Works -. the Rev. Dr. Cumming may be had, 
on application, of the Publishers. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


NHE PRACTICAL MECHANICS 
JOURNAL. —Part 37, for April Ist, es price One entlling, 

The River Steamer “ Victoria. y R. Napier, Esq—0O; 
Calculating the Useful Effect of Steam Enginte Tie ‘elegraph : ts 
and Present Condition—Gray'’s Feed Apparatus for Steam 
m the Propulsion of Steamers—On the Effect of Pressure in 
Lowering the Freezing Point of Water. By J.T son, Esq. C E— 
Paterson's Finishing Machine and Winding Frame—Scott’s Hydro- 
static Dry Dock and Keel Blocks—The Hill-side Plough—Rotatory 
Shoe Cleaner—Mackenzie’s Triturator—Blair’s Portable Bed—Hil- 
lierd’s Table Knit, | with invisibly secured handle—Wilson and 
’s Pocket brella—Merrit’s Painter's Brush—Self-act- 
ing Hoist—Ruthven' : Propeller—Frost on Steam Boiler Ex- 
losions—-Fog Signal for Vessels—The “‘ Banshee’ Steamer—Rees’ 
Patent ¥Fuel—Carrett’s Engineer’s Rule—The Telegraph in France. 
With large Engravings of the ‘“ Victoria” Steamer, and Gray's Boiler 

¥eed Apparatus, and numerous Woodcuts. 
London: HEBERT, 83, Cheapside. 
PATENT OFFICES.—Glasgow: 166, Buchanan-street. 
20, St. Andrew-square. 


New Edi- 








Edinburgh: 


Just published, Part XV., 
HE MAGAZINE ef BO ANY, HORTI- 
CULTURE, FLORICULTURE, = NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Conducted by T Moore, F BS, and W P Ayres, CMHS; Botany: A 
Henfrey, Esq.. F LS, &c. The Literary Departesent contributed by 
the best practical Gardeners in the country. 
Illustrated with coloured Pilates and Engravings on Wood. 
London: WM. S. ORR and Co., 2, Amer Corner. 


a ~ 
AGAZINE for FAMILY and GENERAL 
READING.—On the Ist of April, price 6d, Part LII. of the 
CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION. Contents :—The Two Guardians, 
chap. xi. The Little Fisher Boy. The Christmas Tree. Tales for 
Boys. The King’s Sons. The Communion of Saints. The Picture. 
he Lessons of Spring. Aunt Nelly's Portfolio. Selfishness; or Seed 
Time and Harvest, chap. i. Notes of the Month, &c. 
iae. Volumes of this popular Magazine, neatly bound, price 
6: 
London: J MASTERS, Aldersgate-street and New Bond-street. 


> 

QPRING FASHIONS.—The LADIES’ GA- 
kJ ZETTE of FASHION for APRIL, price Is, is the only work 
that contains all the NEW PARIS SPRING FASHIONS. A superb 
display for April, defying competition. 80 Figures; a Giant Plate 
Gratis ; and Walking Dresses, Children’s Dresses, Bonnets, Pardessus, 
Ball Dresses, &c , in endless variety. Descriptions, Tales, and Poetry. 
Post free for six stamps extra.—G. BERGER, Holywell-street, Strand; 
and all sone. 


ust published, with a wrapper, price 2s 6d, 


NT OUVE AU GUIDE de 'TETRANGER 3a 




















ys LONDRES pour l'année 1851; divisé en 12 journées et soirées: 
avec deux Vignettes en taille-douce, représentant l'Exterieur et 
I'Interieur du PALAIS-VITRE, ott aura lieu l'Exposition Universelle, 
et un Plan de Londres coloré. Par J. P. C. MURRAIE. 

mdres : chez DULAU and Co., 37, Soho-square; et Sim»vkin, Mar- 
thall, and Co. 

This da y, crown 8vo , cloth, price 4s. 
$ LARKE’S LONDON as it is TO. DAY: 
Where to Go and What to See during the Great oe 


With a correct Map, a upwards of 200 Engravings on w 


niform with the above, 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE; its Origin, His- 


tory, and Construction: profusely i Nustrated with Engravings and 
Plans, showing the geographical distribution of spaces. No. 1 » price 
lgd. To be continued wee 


'y- 
London: H. G. CLARKE and Co., 4, Exeter Change. 





ust published, price Is, or free per post for 1s 6d, 

HE "GU IDE of GUIDES for LONDON in 
1851, in English and French, with the Royal Albert Hand-Map, 
containing everything that is worth seeing in and about London, value 
of foreign money, omnibus and cab fares, with fares, &c., and all 

that can interest the ice aa or foreiguer. 

, uniform with the above, 
PARIS: What to "See and How to See It. With Map. 
Price 1s. 
JOHN FIELD, 65, Regent’s-quadrant. 


[ELD'S JUVENILE LIBRARY.— The 


most extensive and best-selected Stock of Juvenile Standard 
and INustrated Works adapted for presents, in every variety of bind- 
ing, will be found at this Establishment; also Bibles, Prayer-books, 
and Church Services, plain and elegantly bound in Morocco, velvet, and 
antique bindings. Albums, Scrap-books, De la Rue’s Patent Playing 
Cards, and Stationery of every description. 
JOHN FIELD, 65, Regent’s-quadrant. 








BE 
Fourth edition, feap, cloth, with “100 Engravings, price 4s., 
HE BEE-KEEPER’S MANUAL; or, Prac- 
tical Hints on the M. and plet Presicvation of 
the Honey Bee. By HENRY TAYLOR. 
“All that is required for practical purposes will be found in this 
volume.’’—Bell's Messenger. 
* Order TAYLOR’S Bee-Keeper’s Manual, fourth edition, of 
any bookseller. 
London: GRoOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, ae 








New and improved edition, with numerous Wood-C price 43., 
72 
Mos. LEPAGE’S L’ECHO de “PARIS, 
being a Selection of Phrases a person would hear if living in 
France, with a Vocabulary of the Words and Idioms. By M LE- 
PAGE, Author of “The Gift of Fluency in French Conversation,” 
* The Last Step to French.”’ &c. 

** M. Lepage is the best idiomatic instructor we know of. His dia- 
logues on the sound of French letters and the parts of speech are of 
first-rate excellence.”"—Court Magazine. 

EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11, Royal Exchange; and Mess~s. LONGMAN. 


LEBAHN’S FIRST argc ee 


ust published, p: 
FIRST "GERMAN READING-BOOK, 
A Tale, by C. 


taining DAS TAUBCHEN; or, The Dove. 
SCHMID. With an Introductory Grammar, and a Vocabulary con- 
occurring in the Text. By FALCK ere 
“The 





taining every word 
Author of “ German in One Volume,” “ Practice in 
Self-Instroctor in German,” &c. 

CHARLES H. LAw, 131, Fleet-street; and all B 1 


MR. THOS. WAKLEY ON my meg 
This day is published, price 3s; or, 
LINICAL REPORTS on the USE. of GLY- 
CERINE in the TREATMENT of DEAFNESS. By THOMAS 
WAKLEY, F.R.C.S.E., Surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital, London. 
Edited by W. TINDAL ROBERTSON, Resident Surgeon. 
SAMUEL HIGHLEY, 32, Fl by 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 











i to 





This day is published, price 3s.; or post free, 
HE CAUSES and ‘EURE of IMPEDIMENTS 
f SPEECH. By JOHN BISHOP, F RS, Member of the Coun- 
cil all Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
SAMUEL HIGHLEY, 32, Fleet-street, London, Bookseller bv Appoint- 
ment to the Royal College of Surgeons, England. 





This day is published, feap 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 
ISEASES of the HUMAN HAIR. ’ From 
the French of M. CAZENAVE, ois sician tothe Hi ital of 
St. Louis, Paris: with a Description of a: re for F _- 
se Sees: Aron BURODSS, oe of that = involving loss of 
air. y author of a “ Treatise on E 
of the Face, Head, and Hands,” &c. at i 
London: HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 





Edinburgh: J. HoGa. London: R. GROOMBRIDGE and SONS. 


wae yo a a 
blished 
VERBATIM. ‘REPORT “of t the PROCEED- 
INGS of a PUBLIC MEETING held at the LONDON TAVERN, 
on 19th MARCH, 1851; Una Baring, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 
Comments from the Press. The usual allowance to the trade. 
. M. INCHBOLD, 13, Paternester-row, London. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH— eelf-adhering—such 
only as are capable of restoring health, comfort, and ‘sonal 
appearance, are fully described and explained in a small TREATISE, 
by Mr. GRAY, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, 
which those whom it may concern would do well to read. Published 
by J. CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho, and may be had of all book- 
sellers. Price ls, by post Is 4d. 











eat Marlborough-street. 


[®- COLBURN’S NEW “PUBLICA TIONS. 
I 
MEMOIRS of HORACE WALPOLE, and his Contempo- 


raries; including numerous Orignal Letters, chiefly from Strawberry 
Hill. Edited <A — WARBURTON, Esq. 2 vols 8vo, with Por- 
traits, 28s boun: 


II. 
TALES and TRADITIONS of HUNGARY. 
and THERESA PULSZKY. 3 vols 


III. 
SECOND LOVE; or, BEAUTY and INTELLECT. A 
New Novel. By Mrs. * TROLLOPE, Author of “ Father Eustace,” 
= Petticoat Government,” &c. 3 vols. 


IV. 

THE DREAMER and the WORKER. A story of the 
present ti_e. By R. H. HORNE, Esq , author of “ Orion.” 2 vols, 21s. 

“The * Dreamer and the Worker’ be'ongs to the school which has 
produced ‘ Mary Barton’ and Alton Lock.’ It is a fine addition to the 
new literature which illustrates the bodily and mental condition, and 
the social and political position and progress of the working classes. 
The story abounds with powerful description. Every page is full of 
thoughtful and suggestive matter.""—Weekly Chronicle. 


MADAME DORRINGTON of the DENE. The Story of a 
Life. By WILLIAM HOWITT. 3 vols. 
i Rik oy novel which Mr. Howitt has yet given to the public.”"— 

then 

“Mr "Howitt’s love of the country finds free and genial scope in the 
subject he has chosen, and in many delightful traits he exhibits country 
life in its most pleasing aspect.’’— ’—Examiner. 


OLBEIN’S PORTRAITS 


By FRANCIS 








of LUTHER 
and MELANCTHON.—These two admirable Portraits of the 
great GERMAN REFORMERS, recently discovered, in a state of fine 
preservation. have been placed by the Syndicate of the UNIVERSITY 
of CAMBRIDGE in the PICTURE GALLERY of the FITZWILLIAM 
MUSEUM. No other Portraits now in existence afford such insight 
into the personal character of these two eminent men. 

A pair of Line Engravings have been completed by Woodman, of 
the size of the originals, and may now be had ai 2!s the pair. A few 
proof impressions remain, at 42s the pair. The following are the 
names of some oft he Subscribers for Proof copies :— 

The Right Rev the Lord Bishop of fie Rev Dr =” Durham 
Ely R Hanbury, E 

Thos Bell, Esq. King’s College 

The Rev H Lumsden, Ipswich 

The Rev G T Warner, Harrow 


The Right Hon Lord Kenyon 
The Right Hon Lord Keane 
The Hon W Cowper, M.A. 


bale and guineas per annum. LIBRARY combined. T: of 
prec eg principal feature which dis- 
aie all ‘oahers is, that subscribers, besides 

being ibrally su Ct loan pean: J the “begh with all standard and 
v tions, are ited with 3 
guineas’ thy muse ev whe Rend gratis, which ich may be selected by 
themselves durin, pectuses forwarded 


ing the ey ha ae 
free on application to SULLIEN : and » 214, Beaeab-ateees. 


ULLIEN’S ORIGINAL GORLITZA.—Just 
Seta See COREA be JULLINN, Toe 
application to  SULLAEN gad 00.84, bout. ee 


(LASSICAL and ANCIENT MUSIC.—Mrs. 
BUDD, Widow of the late G. W. Budd, of the firm of Calki 
and Budd, No. 118, a Mall, begs leave respectfully to announ og 
that in consequence of the decease of her late husband, it is her inten— 
tion to relinquish this branch of the business, and she now offers to the 
public, at Deters greatly reduced, the Large and Curious Stock of Old 

and Classical Music. A deduction of 25 per cent. will be made to 
uvchanets unde amount of £3 nett at one time. Mrs. Budd takes 
this opportunity of Stating, that she purposes confining her attention 
in future solely to the and § y eae and solicits 
from her friends a i ion of ‘that hich has bee: 
so many years extended to the firm of Calkin and “Budd. 


EW MUSIC.—THE PIANISTA— 
Gustavus, 2s.; Euryanthe, 2s.; Le Prophite, 4s.; Sonnambula, 
nale, 














nm for 





28.5 Norma, 2s.; Les Huguenots, 4.5 1 


rte arrangements of these operas in the “Pianists ” 
in Barepe. —Atlas. 


HE PIANISTA.—Now ready, No. 131, price 

1s, containing the Three Royal Gorlitzas, the Original Gor- 

litza (with plain instructions for os them), and the Sturm 
Marsch Galop. Also caans No. 132, ed ice ls, containing three songs 
for the drawingroom, composed arian James; viz. “‘ The Faded 
Flower,” “ Ah! County Guy,” “ love my love in the morning.” 
Either number post free, 16 stamps.—PIANISTA Offices, 67, Pater- 
noster-row; and 16A, Argyle-street, Oxford-street. Also ready, 
atk Opera, “* Gustavus," complete, price 2s, in No. 133 PIA- 








THE WHOLE WORLD =, ogy 
Just published, for the Ist o 


WELVE Easy Original LONDON. ‘POLKAS 

for the PIANOFORTE. By W. GROSSMITH, Nope for 
the College Bands, and author of the “ Queen's March," &c.—The 
Children of all Nations can play them.—No 1. the City Polka; 2, the 
Westminster Polka; 3, the St. James's Polka; 4, the Marylebo ne 
Polka; 5. the yoy ne, 6. the St. Pancras Polka: 7, the South- 
wark Polka; 8, the Islington Polka: 9, the Chelsea Polka; 10. the 
Pimlico Polka; 11, the Brixton Polka; 12, the Brompton Polka. Price 
Is each, or 7s Gd the 12 Polkas. Copies sent free to any part of the 
United Kingdom by enclosing uncut postage stamps or Post-office 
order for the Author, 135, Strand, or 175, Fleet-street, London.— 
N.B. The complete dearth of popular tunes for a long time past in Old 
England, has alone induced W. Grossmith to write the above lively 
Melodies for the world’s mirth, and lasting commemoration of the Ist 


of May, 1851. 
} EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
Thalberg ee -. Irish Airs. 
Marche Militaire 


Blumenthal 
Blumenthal Marche Funébre 








Brisson ee L’ Arabesque 

Silas +» Nocturne 

Richards Danish Air 

Kuhe Styriennes 

J. Herz ° +. La Sylphide 

Roeckel oo Clotilde 

Roeckel e Marche Romai 
treich - Les Hirondelies 

Frank Mori +» Romance sans Paroles 

Richards oe Moonlight Sonata 

Talery Mazurka Brilliant 


CRAMER, BEALg, and Co., 
» Regent-street. 








PERA.— HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 

and the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN.— 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, at CRAMER, BEALE, and Co’s., 201, Regent- 
street; and 67, Conduit-street. 








SirG H Bart The Rev John Tucker, H. 
J E Gordon, Esq, Hadlow House | John Dean Paul, Esq 
W. Taylor, Esq W Peek, 
The Rev R Bevan The Rev J Jarrett 
The Rev R Gell The Rev Sam Hey 
The Rev J H Col ie Rev M Preston, Cheshunt 
John Wood, Esq, Theddon Snes The Rev R Moore 
has J Bevan, Esq, Port rnest ph Esq 
The RevH I William Dugmore, Esq, Lincoln's- 


The Rev Thos Grantham, Bramber 
E Durant, Esq 
8 B Brooke, Esq 
The Chamberlain of London John Deverell, Esq 
The Rev HS Foyster, Hastings George Hitchcock, Esq 
Rev Edm Hollond &c &c. 

Orders should be sent to Messrs SEELEYS, 2, Hanover-street, Ha- 
nover-square: if for Proof Impressions, without delay, as very few re- 
main unsold. 


. ; : 
’ | \HE Proprietors of the HOME CIRCLE, in 

addition to an enormous number of testimonials of high praise 
from the public press and su ibers from all parts of the United 
Kin; ingdom, have, with great pride and gratification, the honour of ex- 
tracting the followin; of the merits of the 
HOME CIRCLE, as a FAMILY MAGAZINE, from letters received 
frem those eminent Judges the Hon. Baron ALDERSON, Knight, and 
the Hon. Sir T. N. TALFOURD, Knight :— 

“| wish your undertaking all the success it so well deserves. Pub- 
lications which amuse and at the same time instruct, are much wanted 
in these times, when, from the greater facilities which the increased, 
and I hope increasing, education of the people, gives for spreading 
both good and evil, we shall bein some jeopardy, pag we try, ae 
some exertion in a right course, under God's blessing, to capse 
truth to prevail over plausible falsehood. Mere exhortations, Sour 
well intended and moral they may be, will not, if dry and uninterest- 
ing, do this effectually. Your friend Horace speaks of masters, blandi 
da , who give sugar-plums to their scholars to induce them to 
learn their lessons more readily. You are carrying into effect his ad- 
vice, and I, as having a family who love such delicacies, do very cor- 
dially thank you on their behalf. “ Fait ull 


inn 
The Rev 8 Hobson, Butley Priory 
The Rev J Ware, Wyverstone 











* E. H. ALDERSON.” 
**T am happy to express my opinion, that me ** Home Circle "’ is re- 
plete with materials of innocent recreation, and with suggestions of 
practical good, without the least alloy of baser matter. 
** Yours faithfully, “T. N. TALFOURD.” 
Part 21, price 6d, now ready; weekly, 1d. Volumes, 4s and 4s 6d. 
All Back Tembers! to be had at the Office, 60. St. Martin’s-lane; and 
all Booksellers. Edinburgh, Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, and T. Menzies; 
Dublin, Curry and Co.; Glasgow, Love. 


. * ~ J] 

OOK SOCIETIES are now ESTABLISHED 

in every part of the Kingdom, on BULL'S NEW PLAN, which 

for a guinea a year secures to each member the choice of all the new 

and standard books, with the privilege of purchasing any desired, as 

soon as the first demand has subsided, at one half the published price. 

Bull’s New Plan delivered GRATIS, or sent post free to orders en- 

closing two stamps, Mr. BULL'S Library, 19, Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square. 








HARVEY ON DEAF — 
Just published, in 8vo, clot! 
OF. the TREATMENT "of “DEAFNESS, 
arising from the Enlargement of the Tonsils, and other Disease: 
of the Throat. By WILLIAM HARVEY, Surgeon to the Royal Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Ear. 

‘*We advise the surgeon to study this work before he undertakes 
the removal of tonsils. Moreover, every practitioner may gain valua- 
ble information respecting the general treatment of diseases of the 
throat from Mr. Harvey's clear and practical remarks.’’—Medical 

azette. London: HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 


DR. HOWARD ON SALT 
Third Edition, enlarged, and oo m4 pu treated. 8vo., Is. 6d.; 


ALT, the FORBIDDEN FRUIT or FOOD. 
The whole Mystery now revealed; and the PILLAR of SALT: its 
Hartful Effects on Man (chiefly Woman), and on Animals; ey J it 
to be the chief seg y of Diseases, as taught by the Wise Men 
and by Scripture, ii. Esdras, v. 8 and 9, and found by the ‘Author’ 8 ex- 
rience of many years.—“* Well eserving attention : we doubt not 
that Dr. Howard will make many converts.””"—Medico-Ch: ‘ical Re- 
view. ‘ Worthy of the reader’s most serious attention. "—Weekly 
Times. ‘“ Worthy of immortality.”—Lancet. — Messrs. PIPER, 23, Pa Pa- 
pret tg by stamps of the Author, 6, Upper 





FFICIAL EXHIBITION CATALOGUES. 
ADVERTISEMENTS will continue to be received for | beoortion 
in the Official Cata’ 8 daring the whole time the E 





IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 


, English and Foreign, 
hand, for SALE or HIRE.—201, and 
67, Conduit-street. 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY.—A 
superior MICROCHORDIEN PIANO, with all Improvements 

to the present date, full compass, and fine expression of tone, 25 
—— others, 23 guineas and 2! guineas.—JOHN and HENRY 
OORE and CO., Practical Makers, 104, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


PIANOFORTES, TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS EACH 
D ALMAINE and CO. ’S ROYAL PIANO- 
FORTES, in six of the choicest woods, every instrument war- 
ranted.—D’ALMAINE and CO. (istablished 1785), 20, Soho-square 
who have just published. ris and postage free, ‘‘ Observations on 
the Manufacture, Choice, Purchase, Preservation, and Tuning of 
Pianofortes.”” 


MPROVED PIANOFORTES.—Piccolo or 

Semi- Cottage Pianofortes, 6} octaves (from A in the treble to C 

in the bass), in mahogany, 25 guineas; in rosewood, 26 guineas. 

These instruments have all the latest improvements, are of the 

best seasoned materials, and are superior in touch and tone: are war- 

ranted. Hire of packing-case and were ‘cg the country, 10s extra. 
—DvrF and HopGson, No. 3, 


ITANOFORTES.—TOLKIENS’ TWENTY- 

FIVE GUINEA ROYAL MINUTO PIANOFORTES.—H. T., 

who was the first to oat: a t-class instrument at the above 

price, confidently warrants them rior in every Big og to those 

offered by other makers —H. TOLKI b hh za, : oon 29, King Wil- 

— London-bridge; and 30, Waterloo- two doors from Pic- 
'y- 


IANOFORTES for SALE or HIRE, at 
CHAPPELL’S, 50, New Bond-street.—A large stock of New 
and Second-hand PIANOS, by yey Letear debe Collard, &c., for 
Sale or Hire. Instruments by less reputed makers at the lowest 
P eee aye pig tn less than one year can, if de- 
sired, choose a w instrument from the factories of any of 
the best makers. Pond sad Planotortes taken in exchange. A large Stock 
of the best Harmoniums, by Alexandre, of Paris, from Fifteen to 
Forty-five guineas.—50, New Bond-street. 


D IATONIC FLUTE.—By Royal Letters 

Patent —This instrument is now constructed so as to produce 
three perfect middie C’s without any additional cote hed Ama- 
teurs may hear it played by Mr. Richardson; and in the vinces by 
Mr. Pratten (at +i Fullien’s 's concert-); Messrs. Nicholson, Leicester ; 




















Percival, Liverpool; Creed Royal, ‘anchester ; Sykes, Leeds; Jack- 
son, Hull; Coram, Bristol; Clare, Bedford, &e. Descriptions of this 
Flute, with testimonials, forw' arded free. Manufactory, 135, Fleet- 
tree! A. 8SICCAM ; Patentee. 





OMGEOPATHIC COCOA, prepared by 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, London, the most extensive Manufac- 





mains open; but, as the Contractors are bound to pay a penalty of £50 

a day if they do not deliver the first edition to the Royal Commission 

by the 28th of April, those Advertisements intended for the first five 
series of 20,000 each of the small Catalogue, and for the first editions 

of the Illustrated and French and German Catalogues, must be sent to 

the Contractors b: 4 the 15th of April. 

wer igen RS, Wholesale Sta-) yoin¢ Lont tors to the 

Cc 


W. CLOWES and SONS, Printers, Roy 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Sadia. 


OTTERELL BROTHERS’ large collection 

of PAPER-HANGINGS, at 500, New a eee wee, be 
found to be a concentration of all that je elegant in this ch of 
will not be a with turning over a 
worthless peters all such are rejocted by this estab lishment, 
the primest only ined. Prices from 4d. per yard. COTTERELL 

phd a paper decorations for rooms are well known to be su 
jade Bron and moderate in price. Sole proprietors of the bry- 
ble paper-hangi 500, New Oxford-street ; also at 

Bristol ole Bath. 














Also, 
Oo BURNING and RESURRECTION of the WORLD, ri 


The whole mystery now revealed, from the masked records of ancient 





Egypt.—‘ Full of interest and amusement.”—John Bull. “ Of the 
highest possible interest and importance.”’—Asiatic Journal. 10s 6d; 
by post, lls 6d. S8vo. 





OYAL PAPIER MACHE WORKS and 


SHOW-ROOMS.—JENNENS and BETT Manufac- 


RIDGE, 
turers by distinct appointment to the Queen, his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, and the Royal Family (within five minutes’ walk of the Great 
Exhibition), 6, Halkin-street West. Belgrave-square, London; and 99, 
h Wedding Presents in great variety. 














turers of Cocoa in Europe.— original and noe nd gg 

inan = degree, the and fine 

the fresh nut, is prepared er 1 want able Homeso) thic 

advice, with the matured skill and experie’ of TAYLOR 

BROTHERS, the inventors. A delicious and wholesome be to 

Pate it ton a — beveniei of hang especially adapted to 

treatment. It is not cloy' to appe- 

tay and —, the most delicate and irritable digestive organs. 

It is purify’ hea bane 3) soothing ani and agreeable to the nervous 

* y canal, and at the same 

lenges come nia and any of the #0 eallod Homcro- 

chal @ com; between any o! 80 

pathic mparinon the public. A single trial will suffice. The 

advan of TAYLOR BROTHERS over other ers is commen- 

surate with t extent of their manufacture, | r expe- 

a aed See of markets, matured ju tin selection, 

and ski tion, enabli Tapes to offer wa kind of plain and 

fancy COCOA. my att me ty sahore: upon 
unequalled terms. Inv pi a ag Rican er the cele = 

brated SOLUBLE ona “DIETETIC COCOAS, the latter strongly re- 

by the Faculty to Invalids, Convalescents, and oo 


commended 
All other makes of these are spurious imitations. Sold by al rs. 
tea-dealers, and oilmen. CAUTION.—See that the name, * oT kyLoR 


BROTHERS,” London, is on every 





N: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, WiL- 
LIAM LITTLE, 198, 8 aforesaid.—SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 1851, 
—SUPPLEMENT. 








